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C. McKibbin, R, H. Vosburg, 
Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin 
late of Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 


CIRARD HOUSE, 


MeKIBBIN, VOSBURG & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. McKibbin, 


Nicollet House, 
McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 


8-9 9-8 Minneapolis, Minn. 





HENRY A. RILEY, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Lav, 


No. 2! Park Row, New York City. 


7 Collections made and titles searched in all 
parts of The Feast. 9-5 10-4 


| 
THE WESTERN, | 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- | 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O. 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. Subscription $2 pei 
annum, to single copies 20 cents. Clubs of five 








or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy fo) ; 
each ten subscribers. | 








To Susscribers—The Western will aim to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. | 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form 01 
original articles the best results in all fields of | 
intellectual effort. It addresses itself to those | 
who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in addition tc 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
yiews of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ApVERTIsERS—The Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 
‘the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 


ole will be sent upon application. 
9-19 12 


Roh rer’s Bookkeeping. 





The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
‘ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
Primary........... ehuttbetpdba cine (auntie soe 50 
BE iilons uc ss canes iavexskstetvats. wuss e>~ 50 
Common School Edition........ apudcs emcees $1 50 
‘Counting House Edition...................+. 3 00 
TO nc dcccccsvagerccccveccsccsovtces cetacece ~ 20 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


Facts for Advertisers. 





OFFICE OF 





EIGHT EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado,: 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this perme are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for aan one and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen his journal thus reaches 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 

the men and women of intelligence and enterprise inall sections of the country. 
The following are our regular rates: 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


Fe NNN IU I ao snd adap i ncgascech on eisccebswh cwacsed + dscns secepoemawen se’ ste 40c per line. 
ee OI, 555 hae Gu secedeenet cacss succneces see Cbusteenceseenbnbcetees oon 35c per line 
I BIg ol i hates nO 90 589 05005 0860s Vowcicesccere wens ccebecesadscesesccecocvese doused 30c per line. 
EE COI 5.05 codin Snes onae ce tednw 6a 4c iao.dssbotgdet nauhedt daddaddbcdecdelcse tees 60c per line 


Discount made on time contracts. 


Poughkeepsie Military Institute, 


POUGHKEEPSIE-ON-THE.HUDSON. 
HH. S. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 


——j——— 





The appointments of this institution are first-class. 
colleges, \West Point, and the Naval School. 


Boys are fitted for business, for our best 
The uniform is of a dark blue broadcloth, cut simi- 
lar to that of West Point. Lessons in music, dancing, drawing, and modern languages, by the 
best of instructors. Vocal music free. It isnowin the 14th year of a highly prosperous exist- 
ence. Situated about one mile from Vassar College. Terms, per annum, $450. 9-5 9-8 


COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 
44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N. WY. 
(1849 to 1876.) 





(er Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 49 
L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 





8-89-7 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


9-5 9-12 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


Kentucky Military Institute. 





FOUNDED IN 1845. 


For catalogues address 
COL. ROB’T D. ALLEN, 


Superintendent. 
FARMDALE, KY. 





9-8 
$7 A WEEK to Amat Old and Young, 
Male and Female, in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 
VICKERY & Uo. Augusta, Maine. 9-6 10-7 


To Phila. (also admits to Cen- 

tennial Grounds )and return 

from any tinthe U. 8. east 

ofUtsh. This comes within the 

— tp J Teacher or Stu- 
0 





—— 
enterprise to raise — on Nees phe rine for THE ILL 
pm WEEELY. ro convincing 


articulars. In -*.-, 6 ph } prem TOES OCy “Publish: 
copy ofthe Paper. — ae UCAS & CO. 
ers, 14 Warren Street, N 


9-7 9-9 


JUST. WHAT YOU WANT. 

The best dialogue book is the ‘*School Festi- 
val,’’ a magazine specially devoted to original 
dialogues. For specimen copy enclose 15 cents. 

9-6 9-8 W. H. KINGSBURY, 8. Wilton, Ct. 








An agent cleared $199 vetehel 3 weeks selling the 





Another $80, first 6 days 
of this standard Life of the Veteran 


Over 50,000 co me 


plorer sold ,000 more needed by the 
people. A bookof matchless interest, profusely 
illustrated, and very cheap. <A royal chance tor 
agents. For proof and terms address HUB- 
BARD BROS., Phijadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 
O.; Chicago, Til. ; Springfield, Mass. 9-6 9-8 


$100 Has ye Profit of $1, 700 


during the past few months, under our improved 
system of operating in stocks. Book con nies 
fuli information sent on application. Tumbrid ige 
$ - Bankers and Brokers, 92 Breedyy. 
9-7c 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION —DIRECTORY. 











LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 

cerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tux Ecixectic EpUCcATIONAL SERizs, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 

Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 

Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘‘Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-c 




















D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

Ss. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 

407 N. Fourth street, St. Louis. 


9-1 9-12 





LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





Miso State Normal School ! 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Advantages Claimed. 


1. A full course of ayn The Normal is aim- 
ed to be as complete in all its appointments as 
the best = ge ; 

2. Thorough professional training, fitting 
teachers for positions in schools of every grade. 

3. A superior class of students; most are de- 
pendent on their own exertions, and hence put 
forth their utmost energies. 

4. Pleasant homes and cheap boarding, cost- 
ing from $3 to $3 50 per week. 

5. Free tuition. Incidental fee only $3 per 


term. 

». Eighty daily recitations, affording classes 
to necommodate teachers and students of every 
degree of advancement. 

Bor a catalogue containing full 
dress oy card to Pres’t J. 

9-6 9- 


The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 


articulars ad- 
ALDWIN. 








McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 


HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


pas” Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“@a 
WILSON, HINELE & Co. 


5 © $20 pridey stems, Samples ror 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 


% | 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Onitfit 
and terms free. 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 











Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
I oF eS Mechanical Eng’r. 


li, ded oles o Chemist. 
Iv. ad * dis Eng’r of Mines. 
+s sid on Architect. 


Vi. ag = Bach’r of Science. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


St. Louis Law School. 
LAnm DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 





Henry Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
artment. 


Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as —s to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 

Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law. 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 
Law 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi., Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 14, 1876. 


TUITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 4 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

gS gery address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 

8-2c 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


EWING COLLECE, 


Ewing, Franklin County, Ill. 
JOHN WASHBURN, A. M., Pres’t. 








This institution is open to male and female stu- 
dents. It affords instruction in Science, Litera- 
ture and Music. 
The course is extensive. The expenses are light. 
The locality is healthy. The scenery is pleasant 
The influences are excellent. There are no beer 


saloons, no whisky groceries, no houses of ill- | 


fame in the vicinity. The students, removed 
from the temptations prevalent in cities and 
railroad towns, have no occasion to indulge in 
dissipation, extravagance, or indolence. There 
is nothing to corrupt their morals or to hinder 
them from study. 

The total necessary expenses, including board, 
tuition, books and stationery, do not exceed 
$175 per annnm, either in the literary or in the 
musical department. In both departments the 
expenses are not more than $220 per annum. 

The fall bession of 1876 begins on Wednesday, 


Sept. 20. For further information send for cat- 
alogue, or address R. R. LINK, 
9-8 Ewing, linois. 





HISPAPER|S KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


TI 
q t) Gc 9 


733 Sansom Sr,, PHILADELPHIA, 









Cincinnati : : New York. 


THE METRIC SYS- 
TEM.—Yourattention is 
called to our Meter-Dia- 
gram, which exhibits in 
an effective the 


TO TEACHERS. 
The best selection of gift cards and most fa- 
vorable terms are offered. For choice samples 





Metric System. It gives 
afulllength meter, which 
is the unit of measure, 
and an English yard, thus 
enabling the learner to 
Tr, < readily compare the two 
ADE] MAR systems. It also gives 
explanativus, tables of length, surface, capac- 
ity and weight, rules, approximate equivalents, 
. It has received favorable notice from many 
of the best mathematicians and teachers in the 
country. We hope to be able to put it into the 
hands of all teachers and advanced scholars in 
our schools. They are put up in a variety of 
styles, some folded in map form, on best artifi- 
cial parchment, and also in boxes, on linen- 
mounted paper. Samples sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, ora full variety of six kinds 
for one dollar Address A. &T. W. STANLEY, 
New Britain, Conn. 9-8-10 
Visitors to the Centennial will find them on 
exhibition at the Conn. Dept. of Education, and 
in U. 8. Goy. building, Dept. Interior. 


GOOD PAY FOR TEACHERS, 


Agents Wanted for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


A complete and gue history of American 
pioneer life 100 ARS AGO, its thrilling 
conflicts of red and white foes, exciting adven- 
tures, — forays, scouts, pioneer wo- 

















men and boys, Indian war-paths, camp-life, 
and sports. A book for old and young. Nota 


dull page. Nocompetition. Enormous sales. 
Extra terms. Illustrated circulars free. 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Agents Wanted Everywhere 
FOR 
APPLETON’S 


New Combination Prospectus 


Many Booksin One. All late works and stan- 
dard publications. The best thing for agents 
ever offered. Send at once for circulars and 
terms to D. Appleton & Co., 305 Locust Street, 





St. Louis, Mo. 9-8-10 
Are You Going to the 
Centennial? 


All reply “Yes.” 
THEN OUR CANDID ADVICE IS TO 
BUY 


Philadelphia or New York Tickets 


FROM AGENTS OF 


KEOKUK NORTHERN LINE, 


Who Will Sell Them at 


Very Low Rates 





The instruction is thorough. | 


Take a Ride on one of the 


River Palaces, and then “Go East,” 
| COOL, REFRESHED AND HAPPY. 
Special Inducements Offered For 


Eastern Travel. 


Close Connections Made With All 
Rail Lines. 
For further information appiy to agents 


or JAS. A. LYON, 
General Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
9-8 


2R d IT TING “Well Done at Low 
I I I Rates by 
C. R. BARNS, 215 Pine Street. 
= ag and Pamphict Work a Specialty. 
9-1 9-11 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER amoxc tHe 


How 


ow he Jour- 
neyed into the AGENTS 
a ~ Reypt. wanted ineve- 
—_ ing rytown. For 
ou, 
wan = Pec cntose and 


Bryani, Brand & Co,, St. Louis, Mo., or New Orleans, La. 
9-8 9-9 


Aduress 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Fac: rt-h , Pi 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. 'y Warranted, 

Tihustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 








lose 10e. W.H. Kingsbury, South Wilton, 
Conn. 9-6 9-8 


Greatest Selling Centennial Book is 


OurCountry 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 

Not only complete in our thrilling history of 100 
years’ growth, but grand in descriptions of 
our 6 ogg Lakes, Rivert, Mountains, Cities, Curi- 
osities, Natural Wonders, and all our Mighty Re- 
sources in Agriculture, Commerte, Minerals, Manu- 
factures, form of Government, etc. HISTORY 
and DESCRIPTION of America’s Great- 
est Nation and the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, profusely illustrated. No equal ex- 
tant. ver 1200 pages, with a ‘‘Century’’ 
Map and a ‘‘Birds-eye View’’ free. Agents 
are making $40 to $120 weekly. 4000 more 
wanted quickly. BIGterms. Address HUB- 
BARD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Pa.; Cinn., 0.; 
Chicago, Il. ; Springfield, Mass. 9-6 9-8 








a H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


Approved School Books: 
Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers ad Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United Sfates. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. 
-Scholar’s Companion. 


Tenney’s Geology. 
Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar, &e., &., &c. 

9-6 9-8 





NATIONALI, 
TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of .Crayon, White and Tinted, for 
Blackboard use, for Railroad, Carpenter, Lum- 
bermen, Mechanics, Tailors, and for Billiard 
uses. - 

One gross of our Tale Crayons are equal to 
about five of School Chalk Pencils. 

They are free from grit and dust, firm and 
strong, mark with pleasing effect, and are easily 
erased from the blackboard. 

They are better than Steatite, and cheaper 
than chalk. Address 
National Talc Crayon and Pencil Co 

9-5 10-2 MONMOUTH, ILL. 





Marble Cross. 


A beautiful Chromo, 7x9, will be sent safe by 
mail for 25 cents. The sale of this is the only 
resource of an orphan who 1s trying to educate 
herself. Address Ladies’ Seminary, South Wil- 
ton, Conn. 9-6 9-8 





CAIRO AND ST. LOuIS 
RAILROAD. 


—_ 


Shortest" All-rail Route ‘Between St. 
Louis and all Points*South. 





The, Only All-rail Line Between St. Louis 
and Cairo, under one management 
hence no waiting for other trains at way 
stations. 


X}The only line running Buck’s’ Patent Re- 
clining Chair Cars South ot St. Louis. These 
seats free to all first-class passengers. 


3XF-No pains or expense has” been spared to 
render this route attractive to passengers. 


J. A. WENTZ, Gen. Pass. Agt. 





J. L. HINCKLEY, Gen, Supt. 9-3-12 
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The Centennial National Institute. 


HROUGH the zeal and energy of 

Professor Geo. P. Beard, the 
above named Institute has met with 
marked success. Valuable lectures 
aud most interesting discussions have 
been held daily since its opening, on 
the 4th of last month, (July). The 
educational phases of the great Expo- 
sition, the most advanced thought ou 
industrial art, methods of instruction 
in common schools, theory of peda- 
gogy, practical problems in the 
school room, as well as the broader 
relations of the school system to the 
American State and civil society, 
form the topics of the discussions. 
Professor Beard has been so fortu- 
nate as to secure the ready codépera- 
tion of the ablest educators of this 
country. He has also been assisted 
by some of the representatives of for- 
eign nations. Altogether, his under- 
taking, singularly bold in conception, 
has accomplished far more to bring 
together and disseminate educational 
information than its most ardent 
friends anticipated. May we express 
the hope that Professor Beard will re- 
turn to this State and assist again in 
its educational work? 








THE query was, “What must I do 
to be saved?” There is no salvation 
of body, or soul, or country, unless 
we do something. 








OnLy by doing can we get the in- 
crements of power which will enable 
us to be something more than an ani- 
mal or vegetable. 











a le cc Nas cise es eveveeneseey EDITOR. 








ST. LOUIS, AUGUST, 1876. 








TERMS: 


POP SNR, 1 GAVANED: «isis cdscveccvevaccs $1 60 
I URINE Ss acunetas Kopecdvckscedeseeaseen 15 


Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








DEATH OF PROF. CHENEY. 

HE members of the Kentucky 

~Geological Survey and of the 
Harvard Summer School of Geology, 
in lecture tent assembled, adopted 
the following resolutions in regard to 
the death of Prof. L. H. Cheney, Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.: 

WHEREAS, It has pleased the Ruler 
of all things to remove suddenly our 
fellow-laborer, Prof. L. H. Cheney, 
from the field of work chosen by us, 
thus depriving us of an amiable asso- 
ciate and thereby filling all our hearts 
with sorrow, therefore 

Resolved, That we express our 
high appreciation of the gentleness of 
his nature, that was so evident to all 
who were associated with him during 
his short stay with us, and that we 
tender to his relatives and friends our 
sincere sympathy, and beg that we 
who were laborers with the departed 
may be permitted to offer these few 
words of condolence. 

Resolved, That a copy of these res- 
olutions be printed in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, in the St. 
Louis Republican, and in the Cape 
Girardeau papers, and that a copy be 
sent to the family of deceased. 

Rev. Sotomon Z. SHARP, Pres. 


MIDDLETON SMITH, Sec. 
Camp HARVARD, CUMBERLAND Gap, Ky., 








—A Normal Institute is now in 
session in nearly every county in 
Iowa. So faras heard from, all are 
remarkably successful. These insti- 
tutes are among our grandest educa- 





tional agencies. 





-——-The school interests of Missouri 
are in a sad condition. The school 
term has been reduced nearly one- 
half, throughout the State. Except 
in the cities, the schools are absolutely 
without supervision. Let every friend 
of education, regardless of party, ex- 
ertall his influence to secure the elec- 
tion to the Legislature of friends of 
popular education. A revolution in 
our educational management is a ne- 
cessity. 








BEWARE of the man who plans to 
keep the people in ignorance. A, 
greater enemy to the interests of the 
country cannot be found. Send the 
school-master abroad. Build up the 
laboring classes—the people who do 
the nation’s work demand our atten- 
tion. Educated labor will make this 
country blossom like therose. Stand 
by the school system. Stand for the 
education of the toiling millions. 








Noricess of over fifty County In- 
stitutes which are to be held in Au- 
gust, have already reached us, special 
notices of which we should like to 
give if we had space. The program- 
mes as a whole are well arranged, 
and teachers should not fail to avail 
themselves of the benefits to be de- 
rived faom these drills and discus- 
sions. Especial pains should be ta- 
ken to secure the attendance of the 
people at the evening lectures. 








WE were not so fortunate as to be 
able to hear all the good things said 
by the able lecturers at the National 
Educational Association, at the late 
meeting in Baltimore. The papers 
and lectures we did hear were of more 
than usual ability. But one of the 
most telling and effective speeches 
delivered in the Academy of Music, 
was the off-hand, impromptu speech 
of Hon. James S. Rollins, of Missou- 
ri,on the necessity of securing the 
public lands for educational purposes. 
It ought to be printed and circulated 
throughout the country. 








* SUCCESSFUL business men are in fa- 
vor of public schools, drones, grum- 
blers, office-seekers, loafers, idlers 
and would be aristocrats are opposed 
to them. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
he is idle to say that the brilliant 

success thus far of the Centennial 
Exhibition has not been enhanced by 
the work rendered by the various 
railroans of the country. On the 
other hand, the success of the Exhi- 
bition is largely due to co-operation 
and prompt execution of work by the 
large railway lines in the country. 
Prominent among these is the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad. Ruuning 
through the richest and most popu- 
lous portion of the Key Stone State, 
feeding many smaller railways for 
hundreds of miles, the Pennsylvania 
line makes a magnificent thorough- 
fare from the ocean to the Mississippi 
River, and through other branches to 
the South and to Chicago and the 
Northwest. Simultaneous with the 
growth of this road has been the 
growth of the State of Pennsylvania 
and the city of Philadelphia. The 
most durable and choicest rolling 
stock, the finest steel rails, a combina- 
tion of safety, speed and comfort 
make this railroad one of the grand 
trunk lines of America. The work 
performed by the Pennsylvania Road 
in connection with the Centennial 
Exhibition has been marvelous. It 
has laid many new lines ot track to 
the Centennial Grounds and has trans- 
ported the great bulk of the exhibits 
into the various exhibition halls. 
Moreover, it has conveyed thousands 
of passengers thousands of miles 
without a single accident. The new 
Centennial Depot, an illustration of 
which is given on our last page, is only 
another indication of the prosperity 
and the desire to benefit the public 
manifested by this road. The secret 
of the success of the Pennsylvania 
line is the intense energy, business- 
like sagacity and thorough honesty 
that characterize the officers of the 
road. 








WE met a large number of the earn- 
est friends and workers in the cause 
of education, in Baltimore, and found 
them a most genial, social and com- 
panionable company of cultured la- 
dies and gentlemen. These associa- 
tions are worth all they cost, in this 
particular alone. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS?’ ASSOCIATION, 
HE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Educational Asso- 
ciation was held in the Academy of 
Music, Baltimore, Md., on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, July 10, 11, 
and 12, 1876, pursuant to notice pub- 
lished in this journal. 

About one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers were present from all portions 
of the United States, including many 
prominent educators, presidents and 
professors in colleges, State superin- 
tendents of instruction, and others. 
Professor Wm. F. Phelps, of Winona, 
Minnesota, presided; W. D. Henkle, 
ot Salem, Ohio, secretary. Addresses 
of welcome were made by Governor 
John Lee Carroll and Mayor Latrobe, 
to which an appropriate response was 
made by President Phelps. 


REMARKS OF GOV. CARROLL. 


His Excellency Governor Carroll, 
on being presented to the audience by 
the President, arose and said: 

We have been favored in this coun- 
try during the past few months with 
a great number and a great variety 
of conventions. Of these our city of 
Baltimore has had her full share, and 
although some of our meetings have 
not been as exciting as those to which 
we might refer on other questions, 
yet doubtless they have been replete 
with interest, and have accomplished 
fully the purposes for which they have 
been convened. 

We are called upon to-day to wel- 
come to our midst those who have 
gathered here from every quarter of 
our country, as the voluntary con- 
tributors to the greatest source ot 
strength that we possess as a nation. 
Without offices to bestow upon ex- 
pectant candidates, without the in- 
tense excitement that stirs to its 
depths the gatherings of political 
bodies, we have the calm and quiet 
advocates of education assembled to 
renew their allegiance to the cause, 
ayd particularly to propose the 
changes and improvements which ex- 
perience has shown are required. 
Here, indeed, is a spectacle that may 
well call forth the admiration of an 
intelligent people, and honored is the 
State or city that is made the theatre 
of their useful deliberations. 

We have a national, a patriotic 
feeling of pride in our great system 
of free education, and long ago the 
sentiment had become deeply im- 
pressed on the public mind that one 
of the first duties of the Government 
is to provide for the instruction of its 
youth. Hence, in the strong remarks 
of one of our leading statesmen, “for 
the purposes of instruction, every 
man is subject to taxation in propor- 
tion to his property, and we look not 
to the question whether he have or 
have not children to be benefited by 
the education for which he pays. We 
regard it as a wise and liberal system 
of police by which life and property 
and peace and safety are secured. We 
hope for a security above and beyond 
the law—in the prevalence of an en- 
lightened, moral sentiment, and 
knowing that our Government rests 


directly on the public will, im order 
that we may preserve it we endeavor 
to direct into safe and proper chan- 
nels.” 

These are noble words and pur- 
poses, well calculated to encourage all 
who are interested inthe cause. Nor 
at the same time can we deny that 
our free school system has become an 
engine of mighty power, that may be 
used for evil as well as good. How 
important then becomes these annual 
conferences of gentlemen who are in- 
terested in the great cause of educa- 
tion. How important that acting un- 
der the instructions of those who in- 
terest themselves for the public good, 
we should, in the eloquent language 
of Webster, “‘sometimes stop and take 
an observation, to see how far the 
elements may have driven us from 


*| our true and proper course.” 


This I take to be the right purpose 
of this assemblage here to-day, and 
feeling that the appreciation of the 
people of Maryland of the great bless- 
ings of free education can be second 
to none in our broad land, I have the 
honor, gentlemen, in their name, to 
welcome you to your labors, with the 
assurance and belief that they can 
only be directed for the benefit and 
prosperity of all. 

REMARKS OF MAYOR LATROBE. 


The Mayor next said: 

Gentlemen of the National Educa- 
tional Association:—The Governor 
of Maryland has welcomed you to our 
State ; I now bid you welcome to its 
chief city. Weare glad that you have 


assembling for the Centennial year. 
The great cause of education in the 
furtherance of which your society is 
so earnestly engaged, is regarded by 
our people with an especial interest, 
manifested by a system of public 
schools, which we believe compare 
favorably with that of any of our sis- 
ter cities. In 1875 our schools num- 
bered 125, with an attendance of 46,- 
000 pupils, and were supported by an 
expenditure of $717,000. I make this 


a general diffusion of knowledge 
among our citizens. 


The great liberality of a fellow- 
townsman has enabled us to establish 
the Johns Hopkins University, which 
we hope is destined to be not only the 
pride of our State and city, but valued 
and appreciated throughout 
whole country. Iam sure that much 
good to the cause of education must 
result from your deliberations. Com- 


the Union, your experience and 
knowledge of the subject necessarily 
gives to your discussions a value from 
which those having control of this 
most important national institution 
cannot fail to derive great benefit. 
We in this city will watch your pro- 
ceedings with no small degree of in- 
terest, and as you have honored.us in 
the selection of your place of meeting, 
we would be false to our reputation 
for hospitality did we fail to extend 
to youa right hearty Maryland wel- 








come to the city of Baltimore. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT PHELPS. 

Professor W. F. Phelps, the presi- 
dent, briefly responded to the ad- 
dresses of the Governor and Mayor, 
thanking them for their kind words 
of welcome, and proceeded to read 
his annual address, an admirable pro- 
duction. He congratulated the asso- 
ciation upon the auspicious circum- 
stances under which they met. He 
said they were here to discuss the 
true principles of national greatness, 
welfare and happiness—the inaliena- 
ble rights of man. Knowledge is 
power; virtue and intelligence uni- 
versally diffused are a nation’s great- 
est wealth and surest defense, and the 
world’s most imperative need. * * * 

The school population of thirty- 
seven States and eleven Territories 
is reported as over 13,000,000, or more 
than four times the population of the 
country in 1776. The school enroll- 
ment is 8,000,500. The number of 
schools is estimated at 150,000, with 
250,000 teachers. The total income of 
the public schools is given at $82,000,- 
000; expenditmes at $75,000,000, and 
value of school property at $165,000,- 
000. . 








selected Baltimore as your place of 


statement to show that the people of 
Baltimore are alive to the necessity of 


the | 


ing, as you do, from all sections of 


These figures tell us not only what 
we have done, but what we have not 
done. With a school population of 
13,000,000, we have an actual enroll- 
ment of but 8,000,000. This discrep- 
ancy is fearful to contemplate. Mak- 
ing all proper allowance in this differ- 
ence of 5,000,000 for those who have 
left the schools and whose meager 
“education is completed,” we have a 
ghastly procession of tens of thou- 
sands of untrained children and 
youths marching on each year to swell 
the ranks of the more than 2,000,000 
adult illiterates that are at oncc the 
danger and disgrace of the republic. 

The number of illiterates by the 
census of 1870 above the age of ten 
years, was, in round numbers, 5,500,- 
000. Of these, more than 2,000,000 
were adults, upwards of 2,000,000 
more were from fifteen to twenty-one 
years of age, and 1,000,000 were be- 
tween ten and fifteen years. Of the 
number between fifteen and twenty- 
one years, it is estimated that about 
one-half have passed the opportunity 
for education. And since it is well 
understood that a large proportion 
of the children in this country leave 
the schools, perhaps at an average 
age of ten or twelve years, the conclu- 
| sion is irresistible that tens of thou- 
sands of those who are reported as il- 
literates between ten and fifteen 
years of age will forever remain so. 


When the American nation shall 
rise to an adequate conception of its 
unparallelled opportunities, its grave 
responsibilities and solemn duties in 
the right education of the whole peo- 
ple, then it will enter upon a career 
of prosperity and true greatness of 
| which the past is but a faint fore- 
| shadowing. [Applause.] Then states- 
| manship will become something more 
than mere partisanship, and the means 
for promoting happiness be better un- 
derstood and more wisely applied. 
Our schools and higher institutions 
are, however, not to be the sovereign 











remedy for all the ills that afflict hu- 
manity. We must and do recognize 
the family, the church and the press, 
when kept within its legitimate 
sphere, as prime factors inthe solu- 
tion of the problem. And so too such 
a governmentas ours must be a pow- 
erful moulder of the character of its 
citizens. Butthere are families with 
ignorant heads, and educated heads 
of families who are not educators. 
The church reaches but a portion of 
the people. The school must in a 
certain sense become the substitute 
for the family in the work of educat- 
ing the rising generation. The teach- 
er must stand in loco parentis. 

To cast the ballot wisely is a more 
responsible function to-day than fifty 
years ago, and yet the average quailifi- 
cations of the voter are probably 
lower than ever before. Speaking in 
this august presence I make bold to 
utter the conviction that the most 
stupendous mistake of American 
statesmanship in the past has been 
the unconditional bestowal of the 
suffrage upon such masses of men, 
both black and white, that were to- 
tally unfitted to receive it wisely and 
well. [Applause.] We should need 
no more effective compulsory educa- 
tion law than a just and adequate 
test as a qualification for voting. 


He said the vast accumulations of 
wealth by gigantic monopolies of 
which some of our great railway cor- 
porations were examples, were dan- 
gerous to the rights of the people. 

The general government, while not 
interfering with State and local sys- 
tems of schools, should encourage 
those already existing, promote—and 
if necessary enforce—the establish- 
ment of others in destitute places. 
The teacher question is one of the first 
magnitude. If the raceis to be raised 
from degradation and ignorance it 
must be through the power of true 
teaching brought to bear at that pe- 
riod of life when all things are possi- 
ble. The blind cannot lead the blind 
nor the ignorant enlighten the igno- 
rant. The kindergarten should be in- 
corporated into our general system of 
education, and become the connect- 
ing link between the family and the 
public school. The working force of 
our national bureau of education 
must be enlarged. The American 
statesmen must rise to a proper con- 
ception of the grandeur of their op- 
portunities and the magnitude of 
their duties to the people. In conclu- 
sion he alluded to the modest begin- 
ning of the association, with forty- 
three members. Since its organiza- 
tion thousands of the most active ed- 
ucators of the couptry have partici- 
pated in its deliberations. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


On motion of Prof. Tappan, of 
Ohio, a committee, composed of Prof. 
White, of Ill.; M. A. Newell, of Balti- 
more ; John Hancock, of Ohio; James 
Cruikshank, of N. Y., and Prof. Tap- 
pan, were appointed on finances. 

On motion of Mr. Henkle, of Ohio, 
J. P. Wickersham, of Pa.; W.H. Ruff- 
ner, of Va.; J. H. Hoose, of N. Y.; 
B. Mallon, of Ga., and J. H. Smart 
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were appointed a committee on bu- 
reau of education and public lands. 


“HIGHER EDUCATION.” 


In the department of “higher edu- 
cation,” President D. C. Gilman in 
the chair, Prof. E. H. Shepherd, sec- 
retary, a paper on “The History of 
South Carolina from 1810 to 1860” 
was read by Prof. W. J. Rives, of 
Washington College, Md. 

Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Ken- 
tucky, read a paper on “The Political 
Economy of Higher Education.” This 
paper was discussed by Prof. Young, 
of Toronto, Canada. 

Prof. E. §, Joynes, of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., read a 
paper on the “Position of the Modern 
Languages in our System of Higher 
Education.” 

As these papers are to be published 
in full with others which were deliv- 
ered in other sections we omit our 
notes of the abstracts taken, as our; 
readers, we hope, will procure the 
volume as soon as issued. 

In the department of normal 
schools, Edward Brooks, principal of 
the State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa., presided and delivered an ad- 
dress. President J. H. Hoose, State 
Normal School of Cortland, N. Y., 
read a paper on “What is a School? 
What are its Rights and Duties? and 
Some Consequences from the Above.” 

Mrs. M. A. Stone, of Connecticut, 
presided in the department of ele- 
mentary schools. Z. Richards, of 
Washington, D. C., secretary. Mad- 
ame Kraus-Rolte presented illustra- 
tions of kindergarten instruction, 
with models and appliances for teach- 
ing. She exhibited specimens of the 
work of pupils from three and a half 
to seven years old, and elaborately 
explained the system. 

In the department of industrial ed- 
ucation Prof. S. R. Thompson, of Ne- 
braska, presided, and made an ad- 
dress. Prof. Manly Miles, of the Illi- 
nois Industrial University, read a 
paper on ‘‘Tustruction in Manual Arts 
in Connection with Scientific Stud- 
ies,” 

EVENING SESSION. 

A committee on nominations of of- 
ficers of one from each State repre- 
sented was appointed as follows: D. 
B. Hagar, of Mass.; C. C. Rounds, 
Maine ; James Cruikshank, N. Y.; J. 
P. Wickersham, Pa.; B. C. Reed, Md.; 
Miss Kate S. French, N. J.; Z. Rich- 
ards, D. C.; §. H. White, Il.; J. H. 
Smart, Iud.; W. H. Ruffner, Va.; E.S. 
Joynes, Tenn.; B. Mallon, Ga.; H. 8. 
Tarbell, Mich.; H. A. M. Henderson, 
Ky.; W. T. Harris, Mo.; E. T. Tap- 
pan, Ohio; C. A. Morey, Minn.; W. E. 
Wilson, Neb.; Mrs. E. 8. Carr, Cal. 

DEMANDS OF THE NEW CENTURY 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, 
Mass., read a paper on “The Demands 
of the New Century upon the Ameri- 
can Common School.” He said the 
people of the United States had kept 
step with the principles established 
by the New England settlers; that 
the children should have all the edu- 
cation the people would pay for. 
They said sectarianism should be ex- 


cluded, but not the Bible, nor what 
any single map might say was secta- 
rian. [Applause.] 

New England had demonstrated 
the problem that free education was 
for the good of the State. For halfa 
century the rest of the country had 
been working out the problem wheth- 
era free education could be nation- 
alized. The national government 
legislated on this subject in 1797, 
when it ordained that schools should 
be encouraged. Thecommon schools 
beyond the Alleghanies were the cut- 
growth of the New England system, 
and they are now established in the 
South, where the methods of instruc- 
tion were superior to Boston, the 
mother of the system. 

This new century will develop that 
no parent will be permitted to deny 
his child the privileges of a good edu- 
cation. The people have decreed 
that nothing is too good for the boy 
whose vote may elect a presideut for 
forty millions of people, or for the 
girl who may be the mother of that 
president. [Applause.] The ‘people 
will decree that the universities shall 
make a fair connection with the pub- 
lic schools. Higher education now 
means the highest way of teaching all 
things. The religious question will 
not destroy our public school system, 
because the people will not be switch- 
ed off on a religious debate. 

How far we can use the compul- 
sory system remains to be seen, but 
we must have a system that will take 
all into it. ; 

The money voted by Congress was 
wasted by somebody, and another 
congressional investigating commit- 
tee was needed to see what became 
of the governmeut educational en- 
dowment. The meanest stealing in 
the world is that which steals the 
children’s bread and throws it to the 
political dogs. [Applause.] 
(Conclusion of our abstract of pro- 
ceedings in next issue.—ED]. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


—_— 


E invite attention to the fol- 

ing opinion of a correspondent 
of the London Daily News which 
will show our readers what is thought 
of the Centennial Exhibition by the 
most intelligent people abroad. We 
could not better this resumé ot the 
facts if we tried.—[Ep. 

‘When the verdict of the world 
comes to be made up about the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, I think it will be 
characterized as the greatest of all in- 
ternational fairs. I do not mean the 
greatest in extent, for on that point, 
there cal, of course, be no question; 
but the greatest, all things considered, 
in merit and interest. All Exhibi- 
tions have had their weak points and 
their strong ones, and both must be 
considered in forming a fair judg- 
ment of their relative merits. What 
can be claimed for the Centennial is 
that, taking all things into account, 
it surpasses anything that the world 
has thus far seen in the way of a uni- 
versal display of arts and industries. 
I hope that no future Exhibition will 








try to exceed it in size. It is certain- 


ly time that the straining after mere 
magnitude should cease, and that ef- 
forts should be directed towards se- 
curing such a selection of exhibits as 
would afford a maximum of informa- 
tion and attraction in a minimum of 
space. In the first sensations of a vis- 
itor who finds himself confronted by 
the task of exploring the seventy-five 
acres of buildings and the two hun- 
dred and thirty-six acres of park and 
garden wi'hin the Exhibition enclo- 
sure, a feeling of <lread is mingled 
with one of amazed admiration at the 
colossal proportions of the Fair. How 
shall he traverse these miles of ave- 
nues lined with all the produce of 
the habitable globe? He reads in his 
guide-book that in the Main Building 
alone there are thirty-seven miles of 
passage-ways, and that to pass along 
every walk and see every object in 
the Exhibition will require a journey 
of about 300 miles. We thought at 
Vienna that the climax of magnitude 
in International Fairs had been 
reached, and that the tendency in fu- 
ture would be toward smaller, more 
thoroughly representative, and better 
classified displays, but it seems we 
were mistaken. We ought, perhaps, 
to have expected that the Americans, 
who spread themselves over a conti- 
nent, would not be outdone in the 
matter of size. Now let us call a halt. 
America has created the biggest show 
in the world; let France follow in 
1878 with the best. If Exhibitions 
are to keep on swelling and swelling 
in this way there will be a collapse 
some day from the very weight of 
weariness they will impose upon vis- 
itors. And then we shall see special 
exhibitions, each devoted to a few 
lines of exhibits, in place of these vast 
and universal collections. : 


“Let us examine the peculiarly 
strong features of the Fair, and see if 
they do not warrant the opinion ex- 
pressed at the beginning of this letter, 
that, on the whole, the Philadelphia 
Exhibition will take rank above all 
its predecessors. We have. for the 
first time a good representation of the 
industries and natural products of 
the American continent, and this ful- 
ly offsets the deficiencies in the Eu- 
ropean display. The United States 
crowd one-third of the floor area of 
the Main Building with their general 
manufactures, fill its galleries with 
all that can be shown to the eye con- 
nected with their systems of public 
education, put in motion in the Ma- 
chinery Hall nearly ten acres of every 
kind of ingenious and useful machin- 
ery, exhibit in the Agricultural Hall 
six acres of farm products, imple- 
ments and machines, and dot the 
park with dozens of small buildings 
for special displays. Then comes 
Canada with an array of general man- 
ufactures and agricultural machinery 
that astonishes both the Americans 
and the English. Brazil is brilliantly 
represented, the Argentine Republic 
and Chili show in small space a great 


zuela are also on hand, and Mexico 
gives for the first time a glimpse of 





her great mineral wealth, The Aus- 


variety of products, Peru and Vene-: 


tralian colonies make an exceedingly 
interesting show and afford, as never 
before at a World’s Fair, an oppor- 
tunity to form acquaintance with 
their wonderful resources. Turning 
to Europe, we find Great Britain, 
Spain, Sweden, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Portugal outdoing their ef- 
forts at previous Exhibitions. Six 
countries in Africa are represented— 
Egypt by an exhibit which, though 
not large, is remarkably comprehen- 
sive and brilliant; Tunis, by a hand- 
some little show of costumes, arms, 
and cloth of gold and silver; Moroc- 
co, by a bazaar upon the grounds; 
Liberia, by a collection in the Agri- 
cultural Hall of coffee, woods, and 
iron ore, so rich that it can be worked 
into tools without smelting ; the Cape 
of Good Hope, by a complete assort- 
ment of agricultural products; and 
the Orange Free State, which now 
appears for the first time in a con- 
course of nations, by an interesting 
collection of grains, woods, diamonds 
and work in leather. 


“The display of machinery I have 
already referred to as the finest ever 
made. It includes the largest steam 
engine ever exhibited, the greatest 
variety of spinning, weaving, iron- 
working, printing and hydraulic ma- 
chinery, and is rich in recent inven- 
tions of value. In the Agricultural 
Hall, with its twelve acres under 
roof, we have a much larger display 
of farm implements and food prepar 
ation than was made at any previous 
exhibition. An entirely novel fea- 
ture, and one of the most attractive 
and instructive in the Fair, is the ex- 
hibit made by the United States Gov- 
ernment, in a building erected by di- 
rection of Congress, of the operations 
of all its bureaus and departments. 
Here are seen the manufacturing pro- 
cesses of the War Department—the 
making of Springfield rifled muskets, 
of bullets, cartridges, military cloth- 
ing and equipments; marine engines, 
models of vessels, and guns of all sizes 
from a boat-howitzer to a 20-inch 
Rodman, from the Navy Department; 
a working post office with a corps of 
letter-carriers for service on the 
grounds ; a working patent office with. 
models of all important classes of in- 
ventions; the extensive collections 
of natural history and ethnology from 
the Smithsonian Institution ; the rich- 
est display of the ores of precious 
metal, it is said, that was ever made; 
the exhibits of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Agricultural Department, 
and of the Indian, Education and Pub- 
lic Lands Bureaus of the Interior De- 
partment—in a word, the whole ap- 
paratus of the National Government 
set forth for all the world to examine. 

‘““We may also properly set down to 
the credit of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion the excellent and abundant fa- 
cilities of transit to aud from all por- 
tions of the city. There are no less 
than seven lines of railway running 
to the portals of the Fair from vari- 
ous sections of Philadelphia and its 
suburbs. There are also four lines of 
tramways, which, with their connect- 





ing cross lines, cover the city like a 
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net. Add to these the steamers on 
the Schuylkill, and the numerous 
light omnibuses that offer greater 
speed at higher fares than the tram- 
ways, and it will beseen that the 
means of communication are notably 
good. They are as cheap, too, as they 
areexcellent. The tramway fare is 
7 cents; the railway costs 15 cents, 
including a tramway passage to or 
from the stations, and the omnibuses 
charge 25 and 50 cents. 

“An Exhibition is always judged, 
to some extent, by the accommoda- 
tion afforded to visitors by the city it 
is held in, and the prices charged ; 
and in this respect Philadelphia de- 
serves only praise. A surprising de- 
gree of enterprise has been shown in 
the construction of mammoth tempo- 
rary hotels, which can scarcely be 
hoped to return a reasonable profit 
on the investments. Rows of dwell- 
ings have also been turned into com- 
fortable hostelries, and a system of 
lodgings in private houses arranged, 
by which strangess are taken directly 
from the arriving trains to quarters 
in any part of the city they may pre- 
fer. No disposition has been mani- 
fetted to overcharge visitors. The 
three or four principal hotels have 
added 50 cents or $1 a-day to their 
old rates, and now charge $5 (about 
18 shillings gold), which, however, 
includes room, attendance, lights, and 
four meals a-day. At other estab- 
lishments the rate ranges from $2 50 
to$4. For private lodgings tbe usual 
charge is $2 a-day for room, breakfast 
and tea, but visitors staying longer 
than a week can always make better 
terms. Some of the English exhibit- 
ors tell me that they pay for good 
rooms, with breakfast, dinner and 
supper only $10 a-week each, which 
is certainly cheaper than one can live 
equally well in London. 





METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

\HERE is no one feature of the 

. Centennial Exhibition which at- 
tracts more attention from the in- 
telligent people who carefully study 
the progress of the Nations, as it is 
here illustrated, than the ‘Educa- 
tional Departments.” 

No feature has been more thor- 
oughly and carefully studied and ex- 
plained by the correspondents of the 
leading papers of this and other 
countries. Take 

RUSSIA 
for instance, and this is what a cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune 
has to say of it educationally. He 
says: ‘We are just learning the 
use of the Kindergarten objects, but 
the Russian Pedagogic Museum here 
shows us how thorough the whole 
course of a pupil’s training is. Re- 
ligion, Mathematics, Natural His- 
tory in all of its departments, Geog- 
raphy, Ethnology, Political History, 
Hygiene, and Technies can be 
brought home to the brain by means 
of sight and touch in countless other 


ways than those of the printed page. 
The maps in bas relief, the albums of 
historical pictures, costumes, and 
manners, wherein you could trace the 
national progress for a thousand 
years, the models in plaster and pa- 
pier-mache of insects, reptiles, quad- 
rupeds, and every race of man, the 
skeletons, manikins, are bewildering 
in their number. No doubt, we 
thought, they were solely for the use 
of the wealthier classes, but the 
child of the peasant and emancipated 
serf—what chance had he to use this 
admirable apparatus? Prof. Heard 
of the Commission came to my aid 
with a few facts which odly contra- 
dict our popular ideas of Russia. 
The public schools, he stated, are di- 
vided into—first, military ; second, 
schools under the Minister of In- 
struction. Military schools are sub- 
divided into: First, Preliminary. in 
which the pupils are from 10 to 14 
years of age. These are free to every 
boy who chooses to enter. The sons 
of military men live in the schools ; 
others receive only day tuition. Sec- 
ond, Military Gymnasia; age from 
12to17. Third, Military Schools ; 
age from 17 to 21. This course is 
intended to qualify the pupil to take 
rank as a commissioned officer. It 
omits only classical studies. French 
and German are obligatory, English 
optional. About 600 graduates leave 
these gymnasia yearly, and are im- 
mediately given position in the army 
or engineering corps. In fact, the 
military schools fail to supply the de- 
mand for officers. 


The schools under the Minister of 
Instruction are both private and pub- 
lic; the latter, like the military, are 
supported from the Imperial treasu- 


in many districts one is voluntarily 
levied in order to raise the standard 
of these schools. These primary 
schools, of which in 1863 there were 
only 3,000, increased in ten years to 
35,000. Since then an effort has 
been made to establish them in every 
district. Of all pupils who enter, 
the Commissioner stated, the chil- 
dren of the former serfs are most 
eager and successful. Object teach- 
ing is insisted upon, and the appara- 
tus before me, as suited to the bran- 
ches taught, was to be found in all 
the schools. ‘Boys and girls are 
taught separately, except in the Kin- 
dergartens, though both sexes were 
employed indiscriminately as teach- 
ers, and paid the same. Here, too, 
women are preferred. The gymnasia, 
which succeeded the primary schools, 
are not free, though the pay demand- 
ed is very low. They are divided 
into classical and scientific, and both 
kinds are both public and private. 
Children of the nobility and wealth- 





ry. There is no school tax, though | 


ier burgesses are never found in the 
public schools, but the private, of all 
grades, are under the supervision of 
the Minister of Instruction. All the 
gymnasia, even to the great univer- 
sities, are now open towomen. The 
professors in these universities are 
paid by the government. Technical 
schools have been established by 
several of the powerful nobles, of 
which one, that maintained by Count 
Strogonoff of Moscow, sends a 
large exhibit of work and apparatus. 
These are intended to prepare teach- 
ers, who in turn instruct machinists, 
workers in iron, steel, glass, design- 
ers of fabrics, chemists, etc. Arti- 
sans’ schools, entirely gratuitous, are 
open on Saturdays and Sundays, in 
which reading, writing, and drawing 
are taught. 
THE PEDAGOGIC MUSEUM. 


The Pedagogic Museum of the mil- 
itary schools which submits the edu- 
cational exhibit is, as far as I know, 
peculiar to Russia. Its objects are 
to collect and examine all school ap- 
paratus, either native or foreign, to 
select the best for the schools, to 
promote their manufaeture in Russia, 
reducing the price so as to bring 
them within reach of the poor. Its 
collections, libraries, etc., are open 
for the use of students or classes, 
and since their establishment have 
been so used by over half a million 
of people. Public readings, enliv- 
ened by pictures, music, etc., are 
given every winter to the lowest 
classes in the capitals and to the 
private soldiers, and an admission 
fee of about three cents is charged to 
induce the hearer to respect the lec- 
ture and himself. ‘‘An emancipated 
serf,” said the Commissioner in con- 
clusion, “finds every school, from 
the lowest to the highest grade, open 
to him. Should he pass through 
them and enter a learned profession, 
nobody will ask what he has been. 
In fact, some of our best men in 
public life once belonged to that 
class.” Wishing that the poor hope- 
ful freedmen in their alcove overhead 
could hear this last word, I crossed 
into 

CHILI. 

This country has sent books, maps 
etc., such as are used in her public 
schools. Those schools differ very 
widely from our own. The teacher’s 
dwelling forms part of them; the 
foremost scholars teach classes in 
turn; over the desk in front hangs 
the crucifix, and _ instruction in 
‘Christian morals” occupies a good 
deal of the time. Besides this, 
reading, writing, geography, Spanish 
grammar, arithmetic, linear draw- 
ing, book-keeping, vocal masic, hy- 
giene, and, to the girls, sewing is 
taught, No corporal punishment is 








allowed. In 1348 one child was ed- 
ucated to every 45 inhabitants; in 
1870, one to every 24. Theincrease 
since then has been still more rapid. 
Chili has also, I learn, many private 
schools of high repute in the neigh- 
boring republics, and also a univer- 
sity, technical school, and fourteen. 
lyceums. 

The Argentine Republic in 1870, 
through Senor Avallaneda, sent to 
our Bureau a gloomy account of the 
chances for free education in her 
provinces. The government was 
willing, even anxious, to aid its peo- 
ple, but domestic feuds and the lack 
of competent teachers hindered its 
efforts. Even with these drawbacks, 
public and normal schools were es- 
tablished. The province of La Rioja 
for example, which after its war of 
1868 could not boast a single school, 
in two years had many in each dis- 
trict. National colleges were found- 
ed in each province, and in these 
the attendance was doubled ir one 
year. The account given by the 
Commissioner of her present condi- 
tion was much more hopeful. Edu- 
cation was gratuitous in every prov- 
ince, and, still better, compulsory un- 
til the child could read and write. 
After the age of 16 a yearly payment 
of ten (Argentine) dollars was re- 
quired, with which small sum the lad 
could go on until fitted to begin life 
as a lawyer, ductor, &c. Women 
were taught to read, write, and sew 
gratuitously ; “‘if they would learn 
more it must be paid for.” The ed- 
ucational department was not yet in 
order, but there were some delicate 
laces sent by the school girls, curi- 
ous work in seeds, tiny satin aprons 
and scarfs rich in gold ;embroidery, 
and a picture of E! Nino Jesus, that 
somehow brought me near to the 
anxious little fingers that wrought it. 

BRAZIL. 

Americans coming into the Bra- 
zilian department quicken their steps 
and look around with a glow of 
friendly feeling. They are strangers 
that have suddenly proved kinsfolk, 
and given us, in this test-time, the 
most cordial brotherly recognition 
and help. A learned member of 
their Commission pnt the case strong- 
ly the other day; ‘‘We are Awmeri- 
cans, as you; we claim to be as free 
a peopie as you; the only difference 
is that, with our Emperor, we are not 
vexed with the turmoil of choosing a 
ruler once in four years.” The truth 
is that royal visitors heretofore have 
done little to seduce us from our alle- 
giance to Democracy; but a king 
like Dom Pedro, who comes to the 
country tv talk with its statesmen, 
savants, and poets, who looks into 
the workings of schools, newsboys’ 





homes, mauufactories and asylums, 
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that he may the better uplift en- 
noble his own people, is a danZerous 
man in a republic. What the cen- 
tral and provincial governments of 
Brazil under this sagacious head are 
doing to elevate the people is shown 
to us in the school exhibits under the 
direction of Dr. Philippe Da Motta. 
No educational department in the Ex- 
hibition surpasses this in breadth of 
scope and accuracy of detail. The 
books, maps, pictures, and cases of 
brilliant insects are all arranged, too, 
with an artistic sense of color and 
effect which hints that their director 
belongs to the tropics. The popular 
American idea that the lives of these 
tropical brethren of ours is a dreamy 
afternoon siesta will receive a shock 
when we look into their public school 
system. The little Joses and Salo- 
mes in the cities have small leisure 
for dreams of any sort. From the 
age of 5 to 12 they are compelled to 
attend the primary schools. In, the 
country, Brazil being so sparsely set- 
tled, education is compulsory in but 
part of the provinces, but the gov- 
ernments of all are zealous in urging 
it on their people. In these free pri- 
mary schools the child is taught to 
read by the syllabic mode, not by the 
individual letters. In schools of the 
first degree the little Brazilian is 
taught Christian doctrine, reading, 
writing, elementary notions of gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and a system of 
weights and measures. In the sec- 
ond grade he learns the history and 
doctrines of the Bible, elements of 
profane history, geography,especially 
of Brazil, of physical science, of 
natural history, geometry, land sur- 
veying, lineal drawing, music of both 
kinds, and gymnastics. Boys and 
girls are rigorously separated. Wo- 
men are employed and preferred as 
teachers in these primary schools, 
receive the same salary as .men, and 
offer more successful-results as the 
proof of their efficiency. While 
there are many Normal schools, the 
ranks of teachers are frequently re- 
cruited from the ordinary schools. A 
pupil receiving notes of distinction 
is permitted to act as assistant, thus 
qualifying himself for teacher. Hav- 
ing passed through the eight classes 
of these schools he submits to an ex- 
amination, and if he passes becomes 
an assistant teacher of the second 
year with salary, a system more im- 
mediately practical than that of Nor- 
mal schools. The copy-books, draw- 
ings, and specimens of sewing from 
these public schools are presented 
with more fairness than is usual in 
other exhibits of the same kind, as 
we have the bad with the good, and 
specimens yellow with age, dating 
back nearly twenty years, contrasted 
with those of last winter to show the 


improvement in the systems. The 
chirography is unusually excellent. 
Whether these Brazilian girls will 
ever write for the press is problem- 
atic, but if they do it will be a day 
marked with a white stone for the 
printers. One, Luiga da Alvarenga’s 
composition, I remember, the script 
of which would make a compositor’s 
heart leap for joy. Absolute reli- 
gious toleration is practiced in the 
schools, as in every department, of 
Brazil. Object teaching, by the aid 
of pictures, plastic models, and pre- 
pared animals, &c., is used; but the 
Kindergarten is not known. Oneer- 
rand of the Commission here, indeed, 
is to secure competent lady teachers 
of Froebel’s system, familiar with 
the Portuguese language, who will 
introduce it. Besides these public 
schools there are private institutions 
of every grade, from the primary to 
the lyceums, and the Imperial School 
of Dom Pedro II. in the capital. 
There are, too, religious seminaries, 
naval and military systems of schools, 
technical sehéols for artisans and 
workmen, free night-schools in Rio 
de Janeiro, where more than 1,000 
adults are taught, and numberless 
private classes established by wealthy 
planters for the benefit of their 
poorer neighbors or former slaves. 
Dr. Da Motta has brought represent- 
ations from the naval, military, and 
law schools, the academies of. free 
arts, the apparatus for teaching the 
blind, and specimens of their work. 
There is also a superb and complete 
collection of the insects of Brazil, 
intended for presentation to one of 
our scientific institutions. 

There is no doubt that the educa- 
tional work which lies before Brazil 
is but fairly begun; her population 
is scattered over one-fifth of the con- 
tinent, and three-twelfths of it are 
savages or just emancipated slaves. 
But in her efforts there are shown an 
electric energy and a sound common 
sense which promise exceptional suc- 
cess. One proof of this is seen in 
the high salaries and respect paid to 
teachers, in the wise policy that a 
man must be relieved of anxiety con- 
cerning his family if you would have 
his best work. Another proof is the 
fact that of the twenty provinces 
four expend one-sixth of their annual 
revenue in schools, three one-fifth, 
six one-fourth, two one-third, and 
the remainder a large proportion. In 
addition to this is the aid from the 
Central Government. In half of 
these provinces and in all the cities 
primary education is compulsory. 
The National Library, which con- 
tains over 120,000 volumes, to which 
every decently clothed person has 
free access, the National Museum, 





whose visitors on Sundays average 





1,000, and numerous _ polytehhnic 
schools and libraries, well estab- 
lished or springing into life in all of 
the provinces, testify to the viger of 
her intellectual life. 
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ONE prominent defect of the school 
law, which ought to be set right. by 
the next legislature, exists in the de- 
lay to which most of our teachers 
are snbjected in drawing their wages. 
Teachers ought to be paid—in money 
—not school warrants—at the end of 
every month—in the country districts 
as they are paid in the city. They 
earn their money, and a common 
sense of justice demands that they be 
paid promptly—as the State pays her 
other employees. 

Iv is just as easy for school officers 
to arrange the finances of their sev- 
eral districts, if they would give the 
matter a little attention, so as to have 
mouey in hand to pay teachers’ wages 
and other indebtedness promptly, as 
to be behind hand a year. 

It is scarcely just to those employ- 
ed to be put off, and compelled to 
wait until the next year’s tax is col- 
lected, or take pay in warrants which 
are worth anywhere from 60 to 80 
cents on the dollar. 

We hope school officers will see 
that no such injustice is done to our 
teachers, 








THE Committee of the Kentucky 
State Teachers’ Association, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Geo. A. Chase, John 
H. Carter and John H. Fugua, have 
issued an interesting programme of 
exercises, commencing at 8 o’clock 
p. M., August 7th. They close by 
saying that “real Kentucky hospital- 
ity will be extended by the citizens 
of the beautiful city of Bowling 
Green.” 

It is with great reluctance that we 
are obliged to decline the courteous 
invitation of President Henderson to 
visit Mammoth Cave with them. 

WE are largely indebted to the 
courtesy of the editor and proprietor 
of the Sun in Baltimore, for the Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the, Na- 
tional Educational Association, which 
we give on another page. 








A LARGE number of County Insti- 
tutes are to be held this month in 
this and other States. Able and ex- 
perienced teachers and lecturers have 
been secured at many points for both 
the day and evening sessions. 

Teachers should prepare them- 
selves with note books and pencils so 
as to secure the full benefit of the 
suggestions made as to methods of 
instruction, discipline, means for pop- 
ularizing the schools, interesting the 
patrons, etc., etc. 

Good music should be secured, full 
notices given of lectures, addresses, 
etc., and ushers should be on hand to 
see that teachers and strangers are 
seated promptly. 

Make each session so interesting, 
pleasant and instructive that no one 
can afford to be absent. | 





Axsout one hundred and twenty- 
eight trains run into, and out of, the 
Centennial Depot of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad every twelve hours, and 
some days a dozen or twenty “extra” 
come in loaded with thousands of 
people, and yet such is the perfection 
of the system inaugurated and main- 
tained, that there is no detention, no 
hurry, no mistakes are made, no ac- 
cidents, no one left, no one takes the 
wrong car. The trainis announced, 
the gates open, the: ticket is shown, 
the people go on board, and it 
leaves as quietly as if but one train 
left instead of one hundred and 
forty. 

No road but the “Pennsylvania” 
road could thus handle the tens of 
thousands of people every week so 
safely and so easily, and while great 
credit is due to “Tom Scott,” its 
honored President, he would scorn 
to rob his associates and subordinates 
of the just meed of praise due them 
for the fidelity, patience, politeness, 
and care of the people who travel by 
this most magnificent railway of 
the continent. 
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THE country schools and the coun- 
try school teachers need help and en- 
couragement and instruction. 

It is true that the mass of our peo- 
ple are to be instructed through them, 
and they must receive more care and 
attention. 

Many of the country teachers have 
but poor facilities for preparing them- 
selves to teach. We want our wri- 
ters for this journal to bear this fact 
in mind, and write largely for their 
help. City teachers have compact 
organizations,an institute each month 
or oftener, libraries, lectures, good 
pay, and money to buy books and to 
travel. Let us help those who need 
it most. 





PRor. BUTLER tells us how to teach 
the alphabet. We cheerfully publish 
what he says, for he is a teacher of 
large experience and culture; but if 
he had stopped when he recommend- 
ed “the word method,” we think he 
would have done better than to go on. 

Are we mistaken ? 


* 
* 


THE “helps” the teachers need in 
the way of reference books, maps, 
charts, globes, &c., can be secured ea- 
sily if two or three good schools will 
combine in entertainments and exhi- 
bitious, selecting a part from each 
school each evening, and making the 
entertainments short and interesting. 
Try it. 





~ 





THE drones, the ignorant, the im- 
moral, the profane, the incompetent 
—all these may as well step down 
and out of the ranks of the profession 
of teaching. 

The people, who pay the taxes, 
want something for both the time 
and money invested in schools, and 
unless teachers can show results they 
may as well resign. 


TEACHERS are in danger of giving 
too much assistance to pupils in pre- 
paring their lessons, 
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THE CENTENNIAL. 

Y this time we hope that a ma- 
jority of our readers have visit- 
ed the great Exposition at Philadel- 
phia. It is perhaps only a hope at 
this date, but as three months more 
still remain, it is not too late to real- 
ize it. If two hundred - thousand 
teachers, scattered over this land, 
visit and inspect this Exposition of 
the industry of all nations, which is 
the greatest of the series of world’s 
fairs inaugurated a quarter of a cen- 
tury since, we are confident that the 
Nation will reap in its school rooms 
during the coming year an amount of 
value commensurate with the total 
expense of the entire Exhibition. To 
say that a week spent in studying 
this vast display of the art and indus- 
try of the civilized nations of the 
earth is worth three voyages round the 

world, is a very tame assertion. 
Within an enclosed space of two 
hundred and thirty-six acres, fifty 
acres of which are covered by the 
seven monster buildings devoted to 
metallurgy, manufactures, education, 
science, fine arts, machinery, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, woman’s work, 
government museums, &c., thirty- 
seven countries have displayed their 
representative specimen productions 
of art, manufactures, science and ed- 
ucation. More than seventy acres in 
all are covered with buildings when 
we count the smaller edifices used as 
the headquarters of the several States 
and Nations, or as “departments of 
public comfort,” &c. This is by far 
the largest international display ever 
made, and it is very gratifying to 
Americans to know that our own 
country, even under the business de- 
pression that has existed for the past 
three years, puts in the best. appear- 
ance of all. In several departments 
we are excelled by this or that Na- 
tion, but in all we have done some- 
thing respectable, and in the most 
useful spheres we are preeminent. No 
American can look over the fourteen 


15| will amply reward each pefson for a 





acres of machinery in machinery hall 
and the ten acres of agricultural pro- 
ducts in agricultural hall without 
feeling proud of our country. 


It is estimated that there are up- 
wards of three hundred miles of ave- 
nues to be traveled over by the per- 
son who will see each display in the 
Exhibition. Six months is not any 
too much time for a complete study 
of allits phases, but we may confi- 
dently say that a single day’s visit 


journey of a thousand miles to Phil- 
adelphia. 

Notwithstanding all that has been | 
said in the public prints, it remains 
the sober truth that one may obtain 
reasonable accommodations at or near 
the Centennial Grounds, for less| 
money than in any of the great East- 
ern or Western cities. Two dollars 
per day will pay for the items of board 
and admission fee to the Exposition. 
To this price one may add as much as 
he pleases for extra accommodations. | 


The educational exhibit is not so 
well arranged as it would have been 
if the National Bureau of Education 
could have had charge of the whole. 
In the admirable display at the Gov- 
ernment building one may see what 
advautages a centralized exhibit has 
over ascattered one by States. 

The most important feature of all 
educational displays at the Centennial 
is that of industrial art and applied 
science, commencing with the Kin- 
dergarten, wherein the rudiments of 
all the trades are to be found, and the 
cultivation of manual dexterity most 
insisted on, up to the industrial draw- 
ing taught in our common and High 
Schools, and the technology of our 
industrial and polytechnic colleges. 
Education in putting forward most 
prominently this side of its course of 
instruction, plainly bids for the sup- 
port of the State and civil society— 
as an essential means of promoting 
the public welfare and the safety of 
the Nation. It assumes a correspond- 
ingly dignified position in the public 
economies, and the vocation of the 
teacher becomes more and more hon- 
orable. 

To speak adequately of even the 
most general aspects of this greatest 
of International Expositions, would 
require space not at our command, 
and we close our remarks with the 
earnest exhortation to all who have 
not yet done so to visit and study this 
monster Exhibition, even if it costs 
the most severe sacrifices in an eco- 
nomical direction. No intelligent 
man or woman can offord to lose this 





opportunity. 
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National Educational Association. 
HE meeting at Baltimore was not | 

so successful as to gratify the as- | 
pirations of the most ardent. Many | 
hostile circumstances conspired to) 
produce this result. First is to be| 
mentioned the unusual severity of 
the weather. Not only Baltimore, 
but Philadelphia, New York, and | 
even Boston were suffering an unpar- 
alleled season of drought—the ther- 


mometer above blood heat most of 
the day and night, and with little or 
no wind. People were disinclined on 
such sultry days to stir out—to leave 
their resorts for the trip to Baltimore, 
or if at Baltimore, to leave any cool 
place of retirement for the purpose of 
attending the sessions. Doubtless, 
hundreds had intended to come down 
from Philadelphia, who were deter- 
red from this cause. A large New 
England delegation would have been 
expected had it not been for the fact 
that the American Institute of In- 
struction held its sessions at this very 
time in Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
in close proximity to the cool sum- 
mer resorts in the mountains. 

Most of the foreign delegation that 
had been invited went on an excur- 


|sion to Niagara Falls, instead of at- 


tending the meeting at Baltimore— 
being maddened by the intense heat 
and forced to retreat northward. 


Besides this, it was evident that the 
additional interest which had been 
expected to accrue from the proxim- 
ity to Philadelphia could not be 
counted on. In spite of the hard 
work done by the President and oth- 
er officers of the Association, in mak- 
ing the preparations for a successful 
meeting, it was clear that not much 
could be expected from a corps of ed- 
ucators dazed and wearied by the 
overwhelming impression made on 
them by the Centennial Exposition. 
After being on the mental rack fora 
few days or even a few hours, the 
spectator at the Exhibition feels as if 
he wanted to shut himself up at home 
for a time, and collect his scattered 
and dissipated faculties by a season 
of meditation. In the presence of 
sublime manifestations of power, the 
puny individual is distracted, and 
can recover his equanimity only by 
solitude and reflection. 

The meetings of the several de- 
partments were held immediately af- 
ter the close of the general sessions, 
thus protracting the continuous at- 
tendance of the individual to five 
hours, and causing additional en- 
feeblement to the interest of the oc- 
casion. A three hour session is more 
than sufficient to produce fatigue. 
What could be expected on an imme- 
diate repetition of the same, without 
any intermission ? 

Among the most instructive papers 
presented at the General Association, 
we may fname President Phelp’s 
opening address; Professor Olney’s 
discussion on the Country School 
Problem; Dr. Edward’s review of 
the Normal School Question in the 
United States ; the report of the com- 
mittee on Course of Study from Pri- 
mary School to University ; the stir- 
ring address of Rev. A. D. Mayo on 
the Demands of the Coming Century 
on the American Common School; 
the addresses from the foreign dele- 
gates present; the excellent remarks 
of Major Rollins of Missouri. 

In the departments such questions 
as Kindergarten Instruction, Methods 
of Teaching the Sciences, Profession 
and Training of Teachers, Drawing 
as an Element of Industrial Educa- 





tion, g@iec., came up and were consid- 
ered with more or less interest. 

Upon the atternoon of the third 
day the exercises were varied by an 
excursion of sixty miles down Ches- 
apeake Bay. Upon the return the 
Association assembled in the cabin, 
and a stirring appeal was made for 
money to cancel debts and provide 
for the publication of the proceed- 
ings. The life membership fee was 
increased to twenty dollars, and a 
life directorship created, its incum- 
bents paying one hundred dollars. 
Nearly one thousand dollars was 
raised at this session. 

The officers of the ensuing year are 
M. A. Newell of Maryland, Presi- 
dent; W.D. Henkle of Ohio, Secre- 
tary, and J. Ormond Wilson of Wash- 
ington, Treasurer. 








WHAT YOU WILL SEF, 

i gece following table will give our 

readers some idea of the extent 
and variety of the countries contrib- 
uting of their best to the Centennial 
Exposition—in agriculture, com- 
merce, art, education, manufactures. 
&c. What a repository of the prod- 
ucts of mankind ! 


Square 
Countries, Language. feet. 

Argentine Republic. ..... Spanish...... coves Eee 
| Se ee German.......... 24,070 
SEP ER Ee, O ee 15,358 
NS fous s sce ca tol Spanish.......... 
WE bs kdct oda sdisedeccee Portuguese...... 6,897 
ee ee ee Spanish.......... 2,873 
RED cap siebaseteubesecse Chinese.......... 7,504 
RR oF Ree OREO: .0 05 cote 1,492 
PO ree Spanish ......... 
Sree err APEDES...\.5s5000 5,146 
France and colonies...... ee 43,314 
German Empire.......... See 25,975 
Great Britain i .ibaee tek ve English.......... 99,917 
British India §........... Hindostanee .... 
SONS pth iahck ¥n5in0 onine English.......... 24,070 
New South Wales 
i). Saar sages English.......... 24,070 
South Australia. . 
Other British colonies. ... 
ssid sv icocsos Spanish,......... 
| ee Sere re 
| PPro errr 8,167 
ON <Secaick nes psnrcnades Japanese......... 16,556 
MEI GN Sandvesecsevcdoe _ BRERA 
EA Pe ieee Spanish.......... 6,504 
Netherlands.............. BOR eas cvenct 15,509 
NT 50 0568 d6w 9 bhennns Norwegian....... 6,879 
Orange Free States ......English.......... 1,057 
MR 4s cn b5k0 cheb vwedest Spanish .......... 
Portugal and colonies....Portuguese....... 
Bixsinscbs tcecteences Russian ......... 11,002 
San Salvador............. Spanish.......... 
Sandwich Islands......... English.......... 
earn Sadana vedsnesce Siamese.......... 2,015 
Spain and colonies....... Spanish.......... 11,253 
Ne ths san aves suns Swedish ......... 15,328 
Switseriand. ...........0. re 6,346 
WO Vig satis i680 08% Weakish.:../ 0.08 2,015 
| Oe Sere TSI, 6k. da Scns 4,895 
United States............. English......... 287,705 
| ee ee Spanish .......... 


The space as given above, refers 
only to the main exhibition building. 
Most of the countries also occupy 
space in one or more of the other 
principal buildings, and most of them 
provide additional separate buildings 
of theirown for their special exhib- 
its. 

OF course all this is but another 
way of saying what educated mind 
has made—so far, out of the raw ma- 
terial nature has furnished. It is an 
exhibition of the education of the 
world, not only the new but the old: 
“Antiquities are there, in the memo- 
rials of the country, in the fossjJs dug 
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from ancient remains, and the inscrip- 
tions on ancient monuments. Amer- 
ica is there in the fullness of her 
growth, her progress, her history, her 
realities, her glory, and her hopes. 


THERE are yet over 200,000 teach- 
ers in the United States who ought 
to visit the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia. 

It would be worth to them more 
than a half dozen trips round the 
world. 

Don’t fail to see it. 








Ir it were at all practicable to do 
80, it would be a good investment of 
money for every school district in the 
United States to send the person who 
is to teach their school next season, 
to the Centennial Exposition for ten 
days, und pay his or her expenses. 


—_——_————__ + @ 2 


Ir the school districts cannot pay 
the expenses of the teacher to the 
Centennial Exposition, there are 
plenty of people who are not only 
able to go and see this grandest scene 
ever exhibited on earth, but take the 
teacher along with them. It will pay 
to do it, too: 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 
ROF. A. T. WILES, who has 
had charge of the schools of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, until they rank among 
the very best in the country, says: 

“It is one of ‘the obvious duties of 
the Board of Education to see that 
the school department is administer- 
ed with the greatest economy that is 
consistent with the best interests of 
the cause of education. 

The people who are taxed to sustain 
this department havea right to de- 
mand that due regard should be had 
to this subject. There is, however, 
an important distinction to be made 
between true and false economy, 
here as elsewhere. The motto, ‘the 
best is the cheapest,’ holds good in 
the educational department as well 
as in any other. 

A badly contrived and cheaply con- 
structed school house, one that will 
need alterations and repairs almost as 
soon as it is occupied, will .ultimate- 
ly prove to be the dearest investment 
in that line that could have been 
made. 

A poorly qualified or inefficient 
teacher is dear at any price. The 
educational interests of a community 
are of too vital importance to be in- 


~ trusted to incompetent hands from 


considerations of supposed economy. 
The people will very cheerfully pay 
the school tax when they are satisfied 
that they are getting the best return 
for their investment that is attaina- 
ble. There will always, of course, 
be a class of chronic grumblers, who, 
through want of attention or through 
inability to do so, fail to grasp the 
fundamental principle which under- 
lies all legislation on the subject of 
common schools, namely, ‘that the 
value of property is dependent upon 
the permanency, security, and good 
guidauce of our government, that 
these in turn depend upon the intelli- 
gence and morality of our people; 





and that the public schools, being be- 
lieved to act as a great power in the 
promotion of this intelligence and 
morality, and thus indirectly, yet ef- 
fectively to increase the value of 
property, rightly and justly draw 
their support from that wealth which 
they so clearly create.’ 

Viewed in its ultimate relations, 
there is no investment which yields 
a more liberal return than the money 
which is turned into the public treas- 
ury for the support of free schools.” 


Ir will not do for county officers to 
use school money for any other pur- 
pose than that for which the tax was 
levied. 

It has been the custom too much in 
the past, to use the school funds for 
other than school purposes. 

Let us have reports, and have them 
published, of h’w much money is 
raised by taxation in each county, 
and what is done with it. 








IT CAN BE DONE! 





RE you willing to pay the price? 
If so, read on. What we need 
to-day in the school-room—among 
the teachers and pupils, is the inspi- 
ration and power which comes from 
an unquenchable thirst for knowl- 
edge and the indomitable will which 
overcomes all obstacles. Let us cite 
a few examples: 

Sir Isaac Newton says that to pa- 
tient industry he owed whatsoever of 
knowledge he had acquired; and 
Elihu Burritt, the “learned black- 
smith,” who at less than forty years 
of age, had learned more or less per- 
fectly; some sixty or seventy lan- 
guages, and studied various branches 
of science, said: “All that I have ac- 
complished, or expect, or hope to ac- 
complish, has been and will be that 
plodding, patient, persevering pro- 
cess of accretion which builds the ant- 
heaps, particle by particle, thought 
by thought, and fact by fact.” The 
Rev. John Todd in his Student’s Man- 
ual, a work that every seeker of 
knowledge should read, very appro- 
priately remarks: ‘Those islands 
which so beautifully adorn the Pacific 
and which but for sin, would seem so 
many Edens, were reared up from 
the bed of the ocean by the little cor- 
al insect, which deposits one grain of 
sand at a time, till the whole of those 
piles are reared up.” Just so with 
human exertions. The greatest re- 
sults of the mind are produced by 
small but continued efforts. I have 
frequently thought of the motto of 
one of the most distinguished scholars 
as peculiarly appropriate. As near 
as I remember, it is the picture of a 
mountain, with a man at its base, 
with his hat and coat lying beside 
him, and a pickaxe in his hand; and 
as he digs, stroke by stroke, his pa- 
tient look corresponds with his 
words, ‘Little by little.” He who 
expects by waiting, to rise by some 
bold stroke, will probably resemble 
at last the countryman, who loitered 
on the river bank, hoping that the 
passing stream would exhaust its wa- 
ters. But the young man that -be- 


lieves that knowledge is worth pos- 
session, and is willing to apply his en- 
ergies, has much to encourage him. 
He may point to some of the bright- 
est ornaments of the nation, and of 
the world, and tell of the times when 
they were poor and obscure. Roger 
Sherman was a shoemaker, and was 
encumbered with the care of a wid- 
owed mother and helpless family ; 
yet he became deeply skilled in math- 
ematics; afterward read law, was 
appointed a judge, and rose to emi- 
nence as a jurist and politician. It 
has been remarked of him that he 
never said a foolish thing in his life. 
General Greene, the favorite of Wash- 
ington, was a blacksmith; and had 
only the elements of an English edu- 
cation. “But to him, an education 
so limited, was unsatisfactory. With 
such funds as he was able to raise, 
he purchased a small but well select- 
ed library, and spent his evenings, 
and all the time he could redeem 
from his father’s business, in regular 
study.” Benjamin Franklin, it need 
scarcely be said, was a practical prin- 
ter ; and emphatically the artificer of 
his own fortune. Rittenhouse, who 
was pronounced second to no astron- 
omer living, was a farmer in early 
life; and it is said that when. a boy 
the smooth rocks in the field, and the 
fences by the wayside, were often 
cevered with his arithmetical calcu- 
lations. He became eminent as an 
astronomer and mathematician. Na- 
thanial Bowditch, the celebrated nav- 
igator and scholar, was poor and en- 
joyed few opportunities in youth to 
acquire knowledge; all his science 
and fame were the fruits of persever- 
ing application. Who was Fulton, 
whose inventions in the application 
of steam power, have added millions 
to the wealth of our country, and es- 
pecially of the West? And who was 
Whitney, the inventor of the cotton 
gin, by which the wealth of the South 
was doubled ? 


Let the industrious student read his 
country’s history and he will find 
that these are but very few of the 
number that have risen to eminence 
without the inheritance of fortune’s 
favor. And amongst the living he 
will find laborers and mechanics, 
standing conspicuous in our delibera- 
tive assemblies, side by side with the 
graduates of colleges and universities. 
Youth should study too, that they 
may make useful and respectable pri- 
vate citizens; for such as seek to 
store their minds with useful knowl- 
edge, and who train their reasoning 
powers to think efficiently, will rise, 
if they are true tothemselves. When 
we look around upon our substantial 
farmers, master mechanics and prom- 
inent citizens, how large a _ portion 
were poor boys! While the worth- 
less aud dissolute are often those who 
commenced life under the seemingly 
favorable auspices of leisure and 
wealth. 


- e+ 





Our advertisements are all of them 
worth reading, and when vou write 
say where you saw the articles ad- 





vertised, 





PrRompr pay brings the best work. 
Our teachers need to do their best. 
Time: passes, and the pupils in our 
schools, parents, and school officers, 
need to co-operate - constantly and 
cheerfully, so as to get the most and 
the best in the short time allotted to 
preparation for the more active and 
responsible duties of life. 

By all means avoid collisions and 
antagonisms, and devote all the time 
and energy to building up, and help- 
ing out. Say akind word—doagood 
deed, and so solve the difficult prob- 
lems. 


Wuat are the defects of the school 
law ? 

If you can point them out, and sug- 
gest aremedy, we will do what we 
can to have the matter brought to the 
attention of those, not only compe- 
tent, but willing, by legislation to 
modify the provisions of the law so 
that the school system may be made 
efficient in all its departments. 

It is easy to find fault, but educa 
tion means a remedy for existing 
evils. 





<> 
—_— 


REMEMBER that property is taxed 
to pay for ignorance and crime—that 
intelligence begets industry, and 
thrift, and economy, and self-respect, 
and self-support— nay, more than 
this—intelligence produces more than 
it consumes, and so enriches the 
whole people. 

It is cheaper to educate, than to 
have property taken to support pau- 
pers and punish criminals—the pau- 
pers and criminals largely come from 
the ignorant. 





> 


A vigorous campaign is to be inau- 
guratcd in this and other States, in 
the way of Congressional and Coun- 
ty Institutes. 

The State Superintendent, Princi- 
pals and Professors of the Normal 
Schools, county school officers, and 
politicians who are anxious to secure 
the support of an intelligent, and 
consequently an effective constitu- 
ency, are to co-operate, and push on 
the column. We bid the good work 
“God Speed.” Get out the people, 
and interest them, too. 

a 

WHEN you see a good argument, 
an interesting fact, an illustrative in- 
cident, clip it out and use it. Put it 
into the county paper. Set it going. 
The best way to test your ability or 
lack of ability, is to undertake to do 
things; and these are the kind of 
men and women that are wanted to- 
day everywhere—in the school room 
and out of it. Men, and women, and 
children who can do things. 

What can you do? 

—— - 

VeRY few people overwork men- 
tally or physically. We could, most 
of us, with great profit to ourselves 
and the community, double our la- 
bor, and the devil of hard times 
would be exorcised. 


~~ 








WE stop all papers when the time 
for which they have heen paid ex- 
pires, 


———— 
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THE NEWSPAPER.—There is hope 
fora reading people. There is no 
hope for an ignorant and uneducated 
people. It has been observed that 
children who read the newspapers 
make greater and more satisfactory 
progress in school, The newspaper 
is the most successful educator that 
can be sent into the community. It 
reaches everybody—even those who 
do not attend the schools. It fashions 
public opinion. It creates public sen- 
timent. It brings the news of the 
world to all alike, the poor as well as 
the rich. Circulate the JouRNAL 
among the people. 





LirtLeE TxHinas. — Some think a 
country school an insignificant thing, 
but they are mistaken. The country 
schools will educate a majority of the 
children in the future as they have 
done in the past: This is one great 
error we are making in this State. 
The schools scattered over the coun- 
try are neglected. Inferior teachers 
are employed, poor wages are paid, 
and no oversight is given to these ob- 
scure and neglected schools. Until 
the influence of supervision reaches 
these, there is but little hope of im- 
provement. These little country 
schools are the fountains from which 
our educational streams must ema- 
nate. In Natural Philosophy, it is 
laid down as a principle tnat the 
stream cannot rise higher than the 
fountain. In educational matters the 
same principle may be applied. If, 
therefore, these country schools be 
neglected, any educational super- 
structure that we may build upon 
them will be more or less defective. 
We must not neglect the country 
schools. They are not little things in 
the sense that any class of teachers 
or any kind of instruction will an- 
swer for them. 


— ewe — 


FIRST STEP IN LEARNING. 
[ NDER this head the Knoxville 
Chronicle publishes an excel- 
lent article from Prof. Butler. The 
“Word Method” should be used for 
all the principal letters. 

“He who suggests easy and natural 
methods for teaching young children 
is a greater benefactor of his race 
than he who inyents labor-saving 
machinery.”’ So says one who sets 
the intellectual interests of society 
before the financial. 

To most chiJdren, learning to read, 
as they are usually taught the art, is 
a very serious, and indeed, formida- 
ble undertaking, but, by the word or 
syllable method it may be accom- 
plished in four or five weeks. 

The most important habit to be es- 
tablished in childhood, is that of 
comparison and association, noting 
resemblance and differences. This 
may be done in learning to read and 
in the first steps in numbers. Sup- 
pose a child is about to learn the 
names of the letters of the English 
alphabet, some method of associa- 
tion and classification should be 
adopted. 

We will begin with the easiest let- 
ters. The easiest letter to learn is 


“‘o,” because it is round like a ring. 
Look at it. Don’t you see how round 
itis? O, it looks likea hoop. There 
is another curious thing about the 
“o”; when you speak it you make a 
round ring with your lips—O! Look 
at me while I say ‘“‘o” and see if I 
make a round ring with my lips—O! 
The letter “‘o” is thename of a sound. 
It comes in a great many words. I 
will speak some words and you see 
if you hear the “o” sound in them. 
"Ge." “no,” “hole,” “sold.” Don’t 
you hear the “o” sound in these 
words? Is there any “o” sound in 
these words: *‘Can’t,”’ “man,” “run’’? 
Now I will show you some words 
with the “o” sound in them and you 
may find the letter “‘o”. The next 
easy letter is “‘s’’. It is the hissing 
letter, and it looks like a snake. Talk 
about it familiarly and illustrate it as 
in the former case. There is another 
easy letter besides ‘‘o”’ and “‘s’’, it is 
“x”, The letter “x” is easy, because 
it is shaped like a cross or like the 
end ot asaw-horse. Make the letter 
“x” by crossing your arms—thus. 
Now we have learned the easy let- 
ters. How many are there? Ans.— 
Three. What are their names? “O,” 
““s,” and “x”. <A child five years of 
age can learn those three letters at a 
lesson and find them on the printed 
page. 

Second Lesson.—Now, children, we 
will learn three more letters to-day, 
harder than those were that we learn- 
ed yesterday. Here they are on the 
board, “‘m,” “‘n,” and “u.” Look at 
them and see if you can tell what the 
difference is. The ‘‘n’? you see has 
two strokes, and the “m” has three. 
And the letter “uu” is like an ‘‘n” up- 
side down. [Illustrate the use of 
these letters familiarly, as in the case 
of the “‘o,” over and over again, the 
children finding them on the printed 
page, and some of the class will have 
learned these letters, too, at a single 
lesson. 

Third Lesson. — Now, children, I 
am going to give you seven hard let- 
ters. It will take you two or three 
days to learn them, perhaps. We 
will call them stem letters. Here is a 
plant I pulled up this morning, with 
roots and stems, as it grows out of 
the ground. Here are the roots; see 
how crooked they are. The roots 
run under the ground and crook 
about there everywhere. Here are 
the stems. See how straight they 
are. There are three. I show you 
these stems, because we are going to 
talk about stem-letters this morning. 
What letters? Ans. Stem letters. 
Here is a letter that looks like the 
stem of a plant. You see it is noth- 
ing but a straight mark. Make it on 
your slates. The name of it is “I.” 
Now, I will make another “I.” I 
will put the last part of the “n” on 
the right side of it, near the bottom 
of it, thus “th.” You see the upper 
partisa stem or handle. It looks 
like a hat hook. The name of it is 
‘“h.” There is another curious stem 
letter. It hasa straight stem anda 
sort of broken piece by the side of it. 





Here it is, “k,” It is called “k.” 





There isa “k’’? sound in “broken.” 
Do you hear it? Broken. And the 
“k” looks broken. There are four 
stem letters that look very much 
alike. They are ‘th,” “d.?, “p,?? sq,” 
They are formed with an “o” and “a’’ 
with a stem like “i” by the side of it. 
In “b” the stem goes up and the “‘o” 
is turned forward. Do you see? In 
“a” the stem goes up and the “o’’ is 
turned backward. In “p’”’ the stem 
goes down and the “o” is turned for- 
ward. In ‘q’’? the stem goes down 
and the “o” is turned backward. 
Which -letters have the stem above 
the “o”? Ans. “b” and “d.”) Which 
have the stem below the ‘o” or 
bulge? Ans. “p” and “q.” So we 
see the “‘b’”’ and “d” are very much 
alike, and the “p” and “q.”’ Look at 
them again and tell me which have 
the bulge turned forward. Ans. “b’’ 
and “p.” Which have the bulge 
turned backward? ‘“d” and “q.” 
Such illustrations may be carried on 
to any required extent. Ihave known 
children to master these thirteen let- 
ters (one-half of the alphabet) in 
three days, though it usually requires 
ten or twelve. No one can fail to see 
the advantage of such a classification. 
I do not present this as the best. In 
the hands of a skillful teacher, the 
classification as labial or lip letters, 
lingual or tongue letters, &c., accord- 
ing to the organs used in their pro- 
nunciation, is better. Nor is there 
anything gained by teaching a child 
the names of the letters merely by 
any method. It will learn to read 
more easily and quickly by the word 
or syllable method by learning the 
names of the letters only as a second- 
ary and incidental matter. 


<i 
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PRACTICAL HINTS. 





Editors Journal: 
ID not observation force us toa 
different conclusion, we would 
not suppose it necessary to urge upon 
teachers the importance of reading 
their professional journals. It would 
hardly seem possible that any one 
could neglect the opportunity for im- 
provement afforded by these papers. 
They come to us filled with argu- 
ments, suggestions, and the educa- 
tional news of the day. The best 
thoughts of our ablest and most ex- 
perienced teachers are here presented 
in their most attractive form. Diffi- 
cult problems on how to teach and 
manage, meet with practical solu- 
tions. and we feel that we do not 
have to fight alone the battle against 
ignorance, but that we are only a 
portion of a great band united to se- 
cure a common end. So obvious are 
the benefits derived from this kind of 
reading, that we can hardly see how 
any one with any aspirations to ex- 
cellence in his profession, can think 
of deing without it. 

Through the agency of the journals 
of our own State we have a means of 
communication among ourselves, we 
become acquainted with our neigh- 
bors, and learn the wants of our own 
section. In giving them a liberal 
support we confer no gratuitous favor 





upon the publisher.. Each copy we 
get is worth the year’s subscription, 
and we only discharge a duty that we 
owe to our profession in reading and 
circulating the papers among the peo- 
ple. ; 

After aiding by our subscription in 
sustaining our home journals, let us 
look abroad for others, and secure 
one or more of the best from other 
parts of the country. This will tend 
to broaden our viows, and enlarge 
our conceptions of the nature of our 
work. . 

But educational journals are mostly 
confined in their influence to teachers 
and those already interested in the 
schools. There is still the great mass 
of the people who are not reached 
through this agency. Although the 
public sentiment in this State is fa- 
vorable to universal education, there 
is much yet to be done by our teach- 
ers to bring it up to an intelligent ap- 
preciation of good schools; and of the 
only ayailable means of securing 
them. 

The fact that teaching can be well 
done by those only who prepare them- 
selves for this work, and: that no one 
will take the pains to do this unless 
there be a prospect for a fair compen- 
sation, should be carefully impressed 
upon the public mind. Advanced 
ideas upon education should be spread 
broadcast until they become house- 
hold words at every fireside. This is 
no easy task, and yet it seems to be 
the work which, after securing teach- 
ers who are better qualified, is the 
first in importance. 

Among the most powerful of the 
agepvcies through which we think this 
might be accomplished, is the daily 
and weekly press throughout the 
country. This is, with great unanim- 
ity, already committed to free 
schools. But educational interests 
being largely delegated to teachers 
and school officers, do not receive 
that consideration in the papers that 
their importance merits. 

In a paper read before the last ses- 
sion of our State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, it was suggested that, at a small 
expense there might be a great deal 
of good accomplished, by employing 
acompetent person to provide the 
matter, in printed slips, for an educa- 
tional department in all the newspa- 
pers of the State that would open 
their columns for this purpose. It 
was asserted that nearly all the pa- 
pers in the State, or at least one in 
every county, would be glad to be 
furnished with this matter. This 
might be supplemented by local items 
furnished by teachers in different lo- 
calities, thus bringing the ripest edu- 
cational thought to every hearthstone 
reached by a county newspaper. It 
would be equivalent to multiplying 
our educational journals a hundred 
fold, and so modifying their charac- 
ter as to adapt them to the popular 
wants. 

In the absence of a fund for this 
purpose, it was suggested that the 
teachers in the several counties might 
do efficient work in their own locali- 
ties by a free use of the press. Jt was 
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asserted, and truthfully we think, 
that few if any newspapers are closed 
against educational articles, either 
original or selected, while very many 
would gladly set aside a department 
for the use of the teachers of a coun- 
ty, permitting them to choose an edi- 
tor for themselves. Itis also believed 
that this is true. At any rate, it 
seems to be well worth trying, and if 
editors will thus give the use of their 
papers, it certainly gives teachers a 
grand opportunity to secure good re- 
sults. 

Cannot the teachers in each county 
then unite in furnishing their county 
with educational matter—either orig- 
inal or selected—placing it in the 
hands of one of their number to re- 
vise and prepare for the press? By so 
doing, the discussion of general prin- 
ciples and of special local issues could 
be made universal throughout the 
State. A new interest would succeed 
that stagnation which now spreads 
its pall over many portions of the 
State. Healthy discussion will ensue, 
and the result be a decided advance in 
public sentiment in favor of free 
schools for all. Will not the read- 
ers of this journal make the trial at 
once—this week ? D. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. Y 
HE free High School should be 
maintained, for the reason that 
it is necessary, in order that the orig- 
inal purpose or design of the public 
school shall be realized. | 

The State established the free 
school because, as our State constitu- 
tion says, “knowledge and learning 
generally diffused throughout the 
community are essential to the pres- 
ervation of a free government.” This 
is but a repetition of the idea that has 
prevailed since governments had an 
existence, that the rulers must be ed- 
ucated. In monarchial governments, 
where the governing power is exer- 
cised by a few, those few are very 
carefully educated. In proportion as 
governments become free, and the 
number in the governing class in- 
creases, opportunities of education 
have been extended to them. In this 
Nation the people are the rulers. 
They, recognizing this necessity of 
education, have, in the different State 
governments, ordained that a system 
of free schools shall be maintained in 
which it is possible for the child to 
become prepared to discharge the 
highest duties of citizenship. When 
is the child fitted for the highest, or 
even the ordinary duties of citizen- 
ship? Is it when he has been taught 
“reading, writing, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, the simplest parts of physical 
geography, aud, possibly, musical 
notation?” This is the curriculum 
proposed by a popular newspaper 
writer of to-day. Another, nearer 
home, would exclude the “drawing 
and musical notation,” giving as the 
principal reason for so doing, that all 
children have not a taste for these 
subjects. 

In our government all legislatiye, 





every grade are chosen from the peo- 
ple. They number tens of thous- 
ands. Has the government so little 
interest in their fitness for the posi- 
tions to which they are called that it 
has made and should make no pro- 
vision for their proper education ? 
Has it said or ought it to say, “Let 
those who desire such preparation 
pay forit?”? It has not so thought in 
regard to the army and navy. It has 
not seen fit to leave the training of its 
soldiers and marines to the chance 
that those able and willing to “pay 
for it”? will provide such training. 
It has, on. the contrary, established 
schools, and even offered large pecu- 
niary inducements in order to draw 
students into them. For the educa- 
tion of its civil officers, the National 
government and the several States 
have together established and long 
supported high schools, academies, 
and universities. The best schools 
the country affords are made free to 
the poor and the rich alike. There 
all stand upon an equality, and. the 
best brains win. 

This preparation for all the duties 
of citizenship, even the highest, is 
not a matter that any government can 
afford to leave to chance; much less 
a government like ours. It is froma 
lack of that higher intellectual and 
moral training that it is the business 
of the State to give, that we are com- 
pelled to hang our heads in shame be- 
cause of the disgrace heaped upon 
the Nation by its Belknaps and its 
Tweeds.- In view of all this no true 
friend of the Nation will say that the 
government has no interest in the ed- 
ucation of the people further than 
the first rudiments of learning. 

That higher education at the public 
expense was the thought and inten- 
tion of the founders of our public 
school system is manifest by both 
their words and actions. 

As early as 1807, while this State 
was yeta Territory, the United States 
set apart a township of land for the 
establishment and support of a free 
seminary of learning. Subsequently 
another township of land in Monroe 
county was added, and the present 
State University at Bloomington was 
founded. In the State constitution 
that was framed in June, 1316, is 
found this provision : 

“Tt shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly, as soon as circumstances 
will permit, to provide by law fora 
general system of education ascend- 
ing in regular gradation from town- 
ship schools to a State University, 
wherein tuition shall be gratis and 
equally open to all.” 

What now becomes of the assertion 
so gratuitously made, that the high 
school is no part of the original de- 
sign of the public school system? 
Here is a section in the first constitu- 
tion adopted, expressly providing for 
the free high school. For the pur- 
pose of carrying out this provision, 
free county seminaries were estab- 
lished, one in every county in the 
State, essentially the same in their 
design as the present high school. 





executive, and judicial officers of 


The history of this State in this 


matter of education does not differ 
materially from that of other States. 
In all of them the high school and 
university have been regarded from 
the first as important departments of 
the public school. It has been re- 
served for a few unfledged statesmen 
to make the discovery (?) in the cen- 
tennial year of our National indepen- 
dence, that the high school was no 
part of the original design of our fa- 
thers whey they founded that which 
has become the crowning glory of the 
Nation, the common school. 
Gro. P. Brown, 
Supt. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 20, 1876. 
ERE we are at last in the recep- 
tion room of Dame Columbia. 
She has put on her holiday attire of 
red, white and blue, and having swept 
and garnished the rooms, stands with 
open arms at the doorway leading to 
the vista of a second century, wel- 
coming with smiles her guests from 
all lands, and the nations afar off have 
said through their vepresentatives, 
and through their contributions to 
this Exhibit, “All hail, Columbia.” 
On this birthday occasion, our cher- 
ishing mother has put her best foot 
forward, and we are glad. 

We have been fortunate first in the 
choice of officers. The Centennial 
Commission have honored themselves 
and their nation. <A great charge 
was placed in their hands, and nobly 
have they fiulfilled their mission thus 
far. Everything has been done on a 
scale of grandeur never before wit- 
nessed, as we are told by disinterest- 
ed foreigners. There has been found 
little or no cause of complaint. There 
is as little unfairness, or chance for 
extortion as could possibly have been 
expected. The plans have been as 
complete as ordinary mortals could 
dream of, or superior minds could ex- 
ecute. But all this was to have been 
expected from the character of the 
appointed officers. Take for instance 
the President of the Commission, 
General Joseph Hawley, the incor- 
ruptand unswerving. How fortunate 
that such a man should have found 
such a position, or rather that such a 
position should have found such a 
man! He deserves, and will in the 
future deserve well of his country. 

All good and law-abiding citizens 
of this Christian Republic will thank 
the Commission for their position on 
the Sabbath question. Who can es- 
timate the general moral effect of the 
position taken on the subject of clos- 
ing the doors one day in seven! The 
arguments themselves, against clos- 
ing, as well as the sources of those 
arguments, have fully confirmed the 
great wisdom of the Commission in 
their final action. Immorality has 
thus been rebuked, law and order 
been sustained, our dignity and hon- 
or and Christian manhood, together 
with the memory of our fathers have 
been vindicated, God and man hon- 
ored by this action that shall immor- 
talize the Commission and its chief 





officer, Gen, Hawley. 


It were a difficult thing to give to 
our readers either a general or detail- 
ed view of this display. It would be 
like trying to describe the world in a 
single letter. For the present we re- 
fer our readers to another column in 
which: they will find a bird’s-eye 
view drawn by a London correspond- 
ent. That will be received as, at 
least, impartial. We shall give from 
time to time our own impressions of 
the Educational and other depart- 
ments in respect to their comparative 
merits and peculiarities. Later in 
the season, it will, we hope, be possi- 


‘ble to look at things with a cooler 


head than just at present. 

Meanwhile we congratulate our 
readers on the prospects of the hour 
tous asa people. We say this as we 
sit awhile in this Normal School of 
the nations, now in session at the city 
of Brotherly Love. E.N. A. 


Drury CoLtutece.—This institution 
is not only holding its own these hard 
times, but israpidly gaining in influ- 
ence, numbers and power. 

The attendance is larger than ever 
before, and the able faculty has lately 
been reinforced by the addition of 
two or three instructors of large ex- 
perience and the ripest culture. 

Drury College needs an endow ment 
fund of $200,000—and in view of the 
work it is doing, and the work which 
needs to be done in the adjacent coun- 
try, it ought not to be difficult to raise 
thissum. No use of money sweeps 
so wide a circuit for good, as that put 
into educational institutions. It 
works an ever-widening, ever in- 
creasing circle of beneficent influence. 
Will not some half dozen men‘ of 
means in the East endow this most 
deserving and most useful institution 
of learning? 








CROOKED SPINEs. — An eminent 
writer in the Scienceof Health, who 
has given this subject a very thor- 
ough investigation, sounds a note of 
warning as follows: 

‘One very prominent cause of weak 
backs and crooked spines is the un- 
hygenic and unanatomical seats and 
benches in our school houses. It is 
impossible for any person to occupy 
these seats long, without being forc- 
ed out of shape; and when school 
children are confined to them for sev- 
eral hours a day for months and 
years, their backs will inevitably be 
more or less weakened, with corres- 
ponding deformity of body for life.” 

We present in this connection cuts 
of two styles of desks, on page 13 
of the present issue, which will go 
far to remedy this growing evil com- 
plained of by the writer in the Sci- 
ence of Health, and they are, fur- 
uished too at so low a price that 
there is no longer any excuse on the 
part of school officers for neglecting 
to purchase them. 


Every school designed for both 
sexes, no matter whether it be large 
or small, should have separate play- 
grounds, out-buildings, stairways, 
clothes rooms, etc., but both sexes 
may properly come to the same room 
for study and recitation, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





THE CENTENNIAL SCHOOL SINGER, con- 
taining Songs of Patriotism and Peace 
for the Children of the American Un- 
ion. By Geo. Henry Curtis and Wm. 
Oland Bourne. New York and Chicago: 
Published by Bigelow & Main. For 
sale by booksellers and music dealers. 


There area number of grand songs— 
new and old—in this little work, and the 
music, with a few exceptions, seems well 
adapted to the words. 

Wm. Oland Bourne has written a large 
number of the most stirring songs pub- 
lished in the iast twenty-five years. 

We hope the book will find a large sale 
among the school children of the country. 





THe MipsumMER HoLipay NuMBER of 
Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas have 
probably never been excelled if equaled, 
in the ability, extent, and variety of mat- 
ter and illustrations given. Among the 
contributors we notice the names of Bry- 


* ant, Stoddard, “H. H.,” Sidney Lanier, 


Bret Harte, E. E. Hale, Col. Waring, 
John Burroughs, T. B. Aldrich, Celia 
Thaxter, Tourgueneff the Russian novel- 
ist, Gall Hamilton, Henry James, Jr., and 
others. 

A large part of the magazine is very 
appropriately devoted to travel. A New 
England village is finely described under 
the title of ‘‘tHide-and-Seek-Town.” Niag- 
ara, by G. W. Holley, an old resident of 
the locality, forms an exceedingly inter- 
esting chapter. Gail Hamilten’s ‘‘Neigh- 
borly Call in the British Provinces;” is a 
very readable paper. 

Hardly a visitor to the Centennial will 
be satisfied to go home without seeing 
New York City, of the attractions of 
which he has read and heard so much. 
Few strangers, however, know of the de- 
lightful short trips that may be made 
from the city in all directions, at a small 
expense. ‘Midsummer Holiday Number” 
contains an article descriptive of many of 
these little trips—down the Bay, up the 
River, along the Sound, and out to the 
Coast, which will put many a one on the 
road to the chief points of interest in and 
about the metropolis. 

It is a number to be read under the trees 
or by the sea, or during hours of waiting 
for car or boat. It 1s light, without belng 
frivolous, instructive, without being heavy 
—and full of beauty, pleasantry and song. 


ZELL’s ENcycLopepia. New revised edi- 
tion, with Maps. 

The more we see of this practical and 
universal library, the more strongly are 
we convinced every one should make 
strenuous efforts to procure a copy of it, 
and to accommodate all, we understand 
arrangements have been made by which 
responsible persons can order complete 
bound sets of it, and pay five dollars per 
month. Address the General Agent, J. 
W. Marsh, 722 North Fourth Street, St. 
Louis. 





PRESIDENT GRANT has written‘a 
“Centennial Message’’ to the youth of 
the United States, which is published 
in the Sunday-School Times. The 
“advice” is as good for the President 
and Congress as for Sunday Schools, 
and we hope some one will forward 
them a copy: 

“ My advice to Sunday-Schools, no 
matter what their denomination, is, 
Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet- 
anchor of your liberties; write its 
precepts in your hearts, and practice 
them in your lives, 


<| indebted for all the progress made in 


To the influence of this book we are 


true civilization, and to this we must 
look as cur guide in the future. 
‘Righteousness exalteth a nation: 
but sin is a reproach to any people.’ 
Yours respectfully, 
U. S. GRANT.” 





Our ScHoor InTERESTS.—A few 
years ago, it was difficult to find a 
country newspaper that tgok any de- 
cided stand in favor of common 
schools. The case is different now. 
The interest is growing and the news- 
paper to-day is the great promoter of 
general education. It is important 
that the attention of the people should 
be called to this matter of educating 
the children. The school interest, 
like every other interest, needs to be 
agitated. Inno way can this be done 
more successfully than in the news- 
paper. 

Every encouragement possible 
should be given to this subject. 
Whenever the matter of a school sys- 
tem is fully and fairly presented to 
the people, they will endorse it. The 
newspaper has had much to do in de- 
fending and promoting our school in- 
terests. Educate the public mind 
tbrough the newspaper for an efli- 
cient system. 











Special Notices. 








WantTED by a young lady of one year’s 
experience in teaching, just graduated in 
high standing, a position as teacher of 
the ancient languages, or higher English 
branches. The best references furnished. 
Address “Graduate,” care of editor of 
this paper, St. Louis, Mo, 9-8 








Teacuers wishing employment during 
vacation will find it profitable to canvass 
for Barnes’ Centenary History of the 
United States, the most salable book in 
the market. Address J. H. Hendricks, 
606 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 9-8 











The Meter-Diagram. 

The enterprising publishers of the ‘‘Me- 
ter-Diagram,” Messrs. A. & T. Stanley of | 
New Britain, Conn.,are now putting them 
up for the use of the teachers and pupils, 
in a neat and convenient form, and at pri- 
ces so low as to bring them within reach 
of all. See terms in our advertising col- 
umns, 

The highest authority in educational 
matters in the country most cordially and | 
thoreughly endorses the ‘‘Meter-system,”’ 
of which this “diagram” gives a full ex- 
planation. 

The Prof. of Mathematics in Yale Col- 
lege says: “The Meter-Diagram of the 
Messrs. Stanley exhibits in an effective 
manner the whole Metric System, and es- 
pecially the relation of feet and inches to 
meters and millimeters. ‘To school com- 





English systems that I have ever seen, is 
so complete and satisfactory. With its 
yard and Meter scales side by side, so con- 
venient to measure with as well as study, 
and its tables of comparison, so indispen- 
sable for reference, it must prove highly 
useful to all classes of people, and aid ma- 
terially in familiarizing them with a sys- 
tem of weights and measures which is 
likely, at no distant day, to supplant that 
of England and the United States, as it 
has already done, or is rapidly doing those 
of other countries.” 





EwincG CotLeGe.—The trustees of this 
institution are fortunate in securing again 
the services and influence of its former 
president, Rev. John Washburn. His ac- 
ceptance of the position insures a grow- 
ing prosperity and a thorough culture in 
all departments. We hope the young 
people ot Southern Illinois will make the 
most of the advantages it offers. 

PLEASE remember not to forget that 
$2 50 buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco 
side-lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 805 
Franklin avenue. 98 





Wabash Fast Line. 


Round trip excursion tickets now on 
sale, good till Sept. 30, to: 


Fiagara Falls and return................... $23 50 
Detroit and return. ..............050: Aeacbae 20 00 
Put-in-Bay and return. ..............ccc0. 18 50 


Round trip Centennial Tickets at low- 
est rates. J.S. LAZARUS, 
Gen. Western Agent, 
W. L. Matcoum, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
Agent. Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth st. 


8. D. McPueErson, the County Com- 
missioner of Jasper county, says, in en- 
closing a programme ot a Normal Insti- 
tute to be held in the public school build- 
ing in Carthage, commencing August 7: 
““We propose to keep pace with the most 
adyanced—our teachers were never more 
inearnest, and we feel a just pride in 
what they Aave done and are doing.” 





Tue Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 
Company have now on sale a variety of 
Excursion Tickets to the East, enabling 
passengers to go and return by different 
routes, and for sale as low as any other 
road. We observe on their guide book 
one round trip ticket, taking in Cincin- 
nati, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Albany, Niagara Falls, 


| Buffalo, the famous Lake Chautauqua, 


and Cleveland, being in all perhaps one of 
the finest round trips between the Atlan- 
tic and the Mississippi. All Centennial 
tickets good for 60 days from date of is- 
sue. Send for a guide book. 





Down Go Excursion Rates 
To St. Paul, Duluth, Green Bay, Madi- 
son, and all pleasure resorts in the North, 
via Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co. 
Special arrangements enable us to sell 
round trip excursion tickets, going and 
returning via packet, or returning all rail 
or railand lake steamer, at rates lower 





mittees and teachers I most heartily com- 


easier way by which anybody desirous of 
learning the system can do it, than by first 
studying this scale, and then keeping it in 
a place where he will frequently see it.” 

C.S. Lyman, Prof. of Astronomy and 
‘Physics in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College says: 

“I quite agree with Prof. Newton in his 
commendation of the Meter-Diagram. No 





other comparative view of the Metric and 


than by any other route. Through tick- 
ets to Chicago via Quincy, and to all 


mend it, as useful upon the walls of the | points in the South, West, East ‘and 
school room. Moreover, I know of noO| North. For tickets, staterooms, etc., call 


on or address James A. Lyon. 


General Ticket Agent. 





Say some of the good things about 
this journal which you say to us, to 
your friends, and so get them to read 
it and circulate it—it will do good. 








SEND 15 cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal, 





EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS, 





We determined, some time since, to issuea 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, sothat they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be pxofitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado’and Maine send 
forthem. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’? issued 
hus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wat SHatt We Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of ‘St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 


No. 4. WOMEN AS TEACHERS. By 
Grace C. Bibb. 


No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion ot 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. . Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How ro TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 


By Mrs. Mary H. Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How ro TEACH NATURAL SCI- 
ENCE IN THE DistkicTt SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris, 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF 
PUPILS FROM SCHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLic SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No.10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT Pusiic Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis 


No. 11. MopDEL REVIEW EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. WoMAN’s WORK AND Epuca- 
TION IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. El- 
iot, D. D. Read before the State Teachers’ 
Association. 


No.13.SYNOPSIS OF COURSE OF STUDY 
IN THE DistRIcT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 


No. I4. SYLLABUS oF LESSONS IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. GERMAN REFORM IN AMERI- 
caN EpucaTion. An Kssay read before the 
German American Teachers’ Association By 
W. T. Harris. 

For sale at the office of the American JOUR- 
aAL OF EDUCATION. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. ¢ 





The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 60 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
postage. 





Please write your name and _ post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 





ape to numerous inguires sent us. 
sure to enclose stamps, 
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Important to School Officers. 
issue a 0 
— Parents of the children, school officers, teachers, and all patrons of our schools, realize the s 
ifferent FACT, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every school house. Not 
y some only comfort, but the health of the pupils demands this. Provision should be made for the SEATS ‘ 
reshest AND DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof of the building. We " 
3 sah. call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have found in an experience ex- N 
among tending over more than fen years, that in furnishing school houses great trouble and annoyance % 
formed has been caused by the delay on the part ot school officers in ordering seats and desks SIXTY 3 
but of DAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destination, to insure its being on hand j 4 
school and set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full ay 
and in- stock of all the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks manufactured, and there is no profit in ; 
ceived the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 4 
Union. We have known school officers, whose sworn duty it was to provide these things, to delay order- fs 
s have ing the SEATS AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. - 
order Then the rush of freight was so great that they have lain in the depot a week or more before start- a 
1e send ing to their destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there 
or ten were no seats—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the school officers failed to do ' 
their duty and order the seats and desks in time. 
issued We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
ig and we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to orderin time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
Ry desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 
ad Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
> who have used our desks for years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more than 500,000 
of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almostas many of the ‘‘ Combina- 
ICAN tion Desk and Seat,’’ we hive of course a very large number of the best kind of endorse- 
perin- ments of these desks. We present the following from WM. T. HARRIS, Superintendent St. Louis . 
Public Schools, as a sample—which is good enough: ¥ 
rated Deak Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the ¥ 
na C, school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give entire satisfaction. The 
Saint 
sé 7" 
B New Patent Cothic Desk,”’ 4 
y 
mn ot : P 3 P P 
ormal No. 304. With Lid to raise, or with Drawer. 
unty, Made of Walnut or Ash. Price, $....... 
tditor 
jrand AND CHAIRS, | 
4 
PHY. 
e the a 
Scr- z 
Wm. Size 4, Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Sizel. § Back Seat, Size 1, i 
( to start the rows with 
LOF 
a Its with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substan- 
mT tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
lie, same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to ehe health and proper physical develop- u 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate sealing f 
School Houses, Respectfully Yours, WM. TT. HARRIS, | 
. OF j Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
? THE ; 
By | More than 500,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 
Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- UG 
ils of all . We give th Ik d si hat school ollic hi : y 
>RO- pils of a 7“ We give the numbers and sizes so that school oilicers may know which to order No. 500. Wood Seat, Price 8........ 
ee No. 1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. No. 501. Cane Seat, Price 8 ........ 
‘f “ce ce 9 oe 
» 2. No. 2, Grammar, e - 12 to 16 Bent Rim. Oak or Imitation Walnut. No. 506. 
DA. No. 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. ° ° 
No.4, Second 4 Bt and Recitation Seat. 
Primary, for pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. 
EIN —_— * 
We manufacture a lower priced desk called ; 2x , 
ICA- 
+. El- ; 
hers’ “The Combination Desk and Seat, "| very £002 purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 3 
UDY but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction. 
m T. Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and " 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 
IN Size 1, Double, High School, seating two per- 
3. sons from 15 to 20 years of age. 
ERI- Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
S the persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 
By Size 3, Double, First Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 10 to 12 years of age. 
OUR- Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, 
repa j 
’ seating two persons from 6 to I years of psi Curved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162 Ashor Poplar Stained. Made any length required. Standard 
Size5, Double, Primary School, seating two| ard length 8 feet. 
the Desk- isuck seat to start,the | persons from 5 to9 years of age. , — Som bag Laer a a nee Desk, a a one which are overseen d 
ws with. * ; © the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus embracin 
ION te Back or starting seats to correspond with any | say 9 set of Camp’s Outline Maps and Key... hn edema fe wie Ns $25 00 
= This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of | size desk. = por cane oP a —_—— AM, WENN CIRO CONN Soc o5i6 6c Skis Sc ccc kine cddcddasereqqead A. 2 
5 " : ; . in | Set Cutter’s Physiolegical Charts................... Co rceccccccsecsacccsccccees ove 
<4 the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answera| These desks are the plainest and cheapest in Teacher's Guide to 11 lustration LES BS oe Sider set Sed iailas suaclon euncleed ‘ 1 oo 
e 4 P » IN a Sores Sak side aids ob oe ceindad Se desy 40 edo eccectaccesrsecerst . 
id price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end | Hemisphere 5 inch Globe,...........1....c.cccscsccescesvecesvscestecsscscsecerees . 2B 
pat pieces are iron, with wlde continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, pena, ema ME Go nsis sh a Say sv ewshauedesstussussstiddtnge dietacnitheadwasiondeed 3 25 
for and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers Be eM Uo t2s oa areve rare ater ssvennenagateosoenngencssonsronasadonsnsetens sia , ib 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20] Horse Shoe Magnet................20.... sec. ceseeeee cece eeees ee APRESS PIS 3 a I ee ee taeda Oe 
years of age. ABOUT SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, -in knock down: this method 
ost- Is it Hconomic al? soouneaies beam oy —_ ont obviates = —t of poeneenns per —_ ie oe ol up ready for 
rf use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one pu gether the des’ or 256 cents 
sing Ba p : each. No chargeis made for packing and delivery atourcity depot or wharf-boat, and all screws 
and This question is eminently proper. The ‘*Home-made Desks” are clumsy and ill-shapen at best—| ink-wells, foot-rests, &., to paren J complete the desks, are iusheted without extra cost ; 
npt- they. cost nearly as much as these improved school desks to start with. They soon become loose Ey us - , t that = phil. ays udtloe L oad be given in order to insure the prompt delivery 
i d when thisis d of the outfit your school needs. For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, 8. 
rie: | sudickety all ond det ea ne eel ees Yoo da, so te | ess ereybing noted in Schools el upon or arn, With sam for epg 
4 . 
wal question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks to start with—these will last as long as J.B. MER IN, 
the school house tands. Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, No. 11 North Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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wFSubscriptions at Club Rates (less than pub- 
lishers’ prices) received for all newspapers, 
quarterlies, etc., American and Foreign. 


SOUTHERN CLUB ACENCY. 
A. SETLIFF, Manager, 
08 Chmrch BC... ..5..0stereeisees Nashville, Tenn. 


Refer to First Nat. Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, O.: J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia; D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; J. B. Merwin, St. Louis. 





The business of this agency is conducted upon 
the Mutual Benefit plan, every patron becoming 
a member of the Club. The plan of —e 
for inagazines and newspapers through a Club 
Agency offers peculiar advantages, saving to all 
time, trouble and expense. 

3-3-Send money by postoflice order or regis- 
tered letter. 





We herewith give a partial list of 
which we supply at Club Rates; enqu 
tal card for information, 

MISCELLANEOUS WEEKLIES. 


riodicals 
by pos- 







Appleton’s Journal................. $400 $3 55 
Army and Navy Journal ........... -600 550 
ot eee 25 225 
Catholic Mirror.........ss02ssseseees 300 250 
Christion at Work ....ccicsceccccoees 300 270 
Christian Observer (New)........... 300 250 
Christian Intelligencer............... 300 260 
Cincinnati Commercial.............. 150 14 
Country Gentleman.................. 300 250 
Pe ree 2 00 1 % 
I SIND. nics ssi ntteveneusecuee 210 1% 
Detroit Free Press...............000¢ 200 1 55 
MINN. Sophias esueeecbewwsheun 300 26 
NN WOMBAT sn cnccneeveccwncse sce 400 365 
NE ONE, secnecvenessepoun 400 365 
Hearth and Home... 2 25 
Home Journal 2 00 
III 505i nksiwassiwnsasdoceodD 2 95 
DONS <u Scewseascthanseoseoee 14 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper...... 400 350 
Leslie’s Illustrated Zeitung ......... 400 350 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal...... oe 400 350 
Littell’s Living Age .......... 800 700 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker.......... 26 250 
National Live Stock Journal......... 215 200 
SN IOs sa\canvunwess sevustee aces 520 455 
OU AOU WING 4 cnicitcseevcsctvexvs 1(0 10 
New York Evening Post............. 150 12 
Mew Votk Heralé:: ........0ccresesess 200 190 
New York Staats Zeitung............ 200 418 
le Oe OF Dene 120 -12% 
New York Tribune.... .............. 200 190 
Religio-Philosophical Journal ...... 300 22 
Saturday Evening Post.............. 300 260 
Scientific American.................. 320 300 
PRN GAIA 5006s nkaerepncackgeesins 800 275 
MISCELLANYOUS MONTHLIES. 
American Journal of Education....16C 1 66 
American Agriculturist.............. 160 1h 
American Artisan.................... 235 190 
Ameriean Builder.................... 300 275 
Arthur’s Home Magazine.... ....... 265 225 
Appleton’s Journal.................5 450 400 
er eee ener ee Cee Rennie 6 400 855 
Demorest (Fashions) ................ 310 275 
POND ii sanvsckvebeuswcutensanckontie 600 450 
SEY 605 ccbshetpne vs eccnonouansenkehe 400 355 
Gardeners’ Monthly.................. 185 
UE ssh a sbiehansscdabeoanesscceeeeee 2 75 
Harpers’ Magazine .................. 3 65 
Lippincott’s Magazine. .......... 3 50 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine.... 3 25 
Leslie’s Budget of Fun.............. 12 


POROUS. 5 .ncanenencyetuseeoust box 5 & 





La Mode Elegante ................... 5 Ww 
SN MOONE. 5 us secatancscuwsvesue 1 & 
Manufacturer and Builder 1 75 
ene Penne 1 35 
Peterson’s Magazine................. 175 
Phrenological Journal............... 2 50 
Popular Science Monthly............ 500 450 
DEN koc45sbh800 sub Radadtanewancde 400 36 
co ee 29 260 
Southern Magazine .................. 415 35 

NINES 5 wh acs oscdkbantoesi nates 1580 1 2% 

JUVENILE. 

IIE o Spinasindsncbcgknernusens 2% 250 
Leslie’s Young America............. 300 260 
Leslie’s Boys and Girls. ............. 250 220 
Leslie’s Boys of America............ 150 125 
Pes MINS bun cicks nabnacecrns cnncs 300 275 
Young People’s Monthly............ 153 14 


The Southern Club Agency 


Will send any book published in the United 
States or Europe at low rates. Orders filled 
promptly. Orders from school teachers for 
books of any description will be filled with 
perfect satisfaction. Address’ 


SOUTHERN CLUB AGENCY, 
108 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Us- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, Han- 
os, and all points north. It is the only route 
‘or 


MILWAUBE SE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 

, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L.S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of e Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is the 
Shortesf, Quickest and Best Route to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodation 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for speed, 
comfort and safety. The smooth, well-ballast- 
ed and perfect track of steel rails, Westinghouse 
air brakes, Miller’s or platform and coup- 
lers, the celebrated Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of moving 
trains, the regularity with which they run, the 
admirable arrangement for running through 
cars from Chicago to all points west, north and 
northwest, secures to passengers all the com- 


forts in modern railway traveling. 
PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over- 
land sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
all points west of the Missouri River. 

On the arrlval of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


_.For Council Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
ifornia, Two through trains daily, with Pull- 
man palace a and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluffs. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Creen Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. 


For Sparta, Winona and points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains. 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars on 
night train to McGregor, Iowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two trains 
aay. Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Junc- 
tion. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ter 
trains daily. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
eflice, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco oflice, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal an 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corne) 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’1 Pass. Ag’t. 9-2¢ 


ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 
by calling upon or addressing, with 


stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 








8T. LOUIS, MO. 

















Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876, which upon examinatien proves to be the 


| lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 


the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 187] 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced at three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduciion of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.; 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 


It 1s confidently expected that this reduction- 


will help the freight business of the company by 

giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 

and dispose of their freight at the best market. 
9-12 

















OFFICE CHAIRS 
Of all kinds, for 


Teachers and Offices. 


For circular and further information, address 
with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





HsTEL.L’s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 


Nineteenth Century. 





‘*Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ill. 


All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 


stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N, Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 





A NEW 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ART OF 
Teaching School 


—BY— 
J. R. SYPHER. 


1 VotumeE, 16mo., CLorH, 327 pp. 


Se highest authority for the best means and 

methods of correct instruction. Every 

teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 

be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
art of the United States, on receipt of price, 

81 50. It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 


CONTENTS: 
Chapter I—Education. 
II—Discipline. 
‘¢ ~~ 11I—School Authorities. 
‘¢ -1V—Organization. 


V—Management. 

of ViI—Methods of Instruction. (Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Ortho, raphy, 
Letter Method, Word Method, 


etc.) 
«* ViI—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition.) f 
*¢ Vili—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
u (Arithmetic. ) 
es IX—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography.) . 
X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology -) 1 

XI—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 

ued. (Grammar.) 

‘«  XII—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry .) 

Xi11I—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawing and 


Music.) 

‘¢ XIV—Methods of Instraction—Contin- 

ued. (History. 

XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

** XViI—Higher Education. 

** XVII—Government. 

**X VIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale of— 
~ ng many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply , 
J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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GP LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAIIIW AY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
st. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. ‘ 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Seuthern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. Two fast express trains 
leave Union Depot daily. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, No. 117 N. Fourth Street, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

R. H. G. MINTY, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Supt. 9-5 9-12 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


33 Without Change of Cars.-€% 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
wy" Without Change of Cars.-€4 


175 Miles the shortest ;route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans,-and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keekuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
xg" Without Change of Cars.<E% 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
ne St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubugue. 





we Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’1 Sup’t, Chicago. 


9-12 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made 


Toledo, Wabash and Western 
RAILWAY, 


Connecting in Union Depots at 


St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 
Peoria and Bloomington, 


To and from all points in 


Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and California, 


and forming the - 


LEADING THOROUCHFARE 


Between the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys 
and 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


And other points in New England, enabling 
Passengers who travel by the 


‘Wabash Fast Line’ 


To reach the Principal Cities in the East and 
West {$-many hours in Advance of other lines. 

No change of cars between Cleveland and St. 
Joseph and Atchison (810 miles), and between 
Toledo and Kansas City (700 miles). 

All Express Trains of this Line are fully 
equipped with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Westinghouse’s lately improved Air Brake, 
and Miller’s Platform and Coupler, rendering a 
serious accident almost an impossibility. 

4ap-Through tickets via the ‘*Wabash Line’’ 
are on sale at the principal ticket offices of con- 
necting reads ani at the company’s terminal 
points and principal stations. For further in- 


of the following named agents: 
J.8. LAZARUS, Gen. Western Agent, 
104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
W.L. MALCOLM, 
General Passenger Agent, Toledo, O. 
9-4 9-12 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R 


THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR 
Joliet, Morris, La Salle, Peru, Henry, Lacon, 





nell, Newton, Des Moines, 


Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
Without Change of Cars. 


for Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, San 


Coast. 


TRAINS LEAVE DAILY As FOLLOWS: 


Omaha, Leavenworth aad Atchsson Express, 


Omaha Express (Saturdays exc’ed)10:00 p. m. 


KANSAS LINE. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company have now opened their Southwestern 
Division between 


LEAVENWORTH, 
ATCHISON, 
and ‘CHICAGO, 


Connecting at Leavenworth with the Kansas Pa- 
cific and Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Atch- 
ison with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
Central Branch Union Pacific, and Atchison and 
Nebraska Railroads, for all points in 


Kansas, Indian Territories, Colorado 
and New Mexico. 


Palace Drawing-room and Sleeping Cars, which 
for exterior beauty and interior arrangemente 
for the comfort, convenience and luxury of pas- 
sengers are unexcelled, if equaled, by any other 
cars of the kind in the world. Through tickets 
for sale at all general railway offices in the Uni- 
ted States and Canadas. HUGH RIDDLE, 





A. M. Smiru, Gen. Pass. Agt. Gen. Supt. 
9-3-12 


formation apply personally or by letter to either 


Peoria, Geneseo, Moline, Rock Island, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Washington, Iowa City, Grin- 


Where it joins with the Union Pacific Railway 


Francisco and all points west on the Pacific 


This company have built a full complement of 


The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in One 
Volume. Forty Handsome Illustrations. Price only $6, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


William Shakespeare, 


With a Full and Comprehensive Life; 


A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of Former Edi- 
tions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of 


Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douee, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, Verplanck 
and Hudson. 


Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 


At great expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest 
English Poet. The type is the ee and clearest that can be used in a volume of the size, and 
the illustrations are from the world-renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty 
and expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. e paper is of fine quality, and toned, 
and the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 


Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- 
ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome Illustrations, 
at 30 cents per Part. 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 


In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. The 
work will be sold only by subscription. Address 


CHAS. H. DAVIS, & CO., 


Agents Wanted. Philadelphia. 
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HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BILACH BOARDS. 





Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Szconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourtu—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 





0 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 

xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
zone since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black- 

oard surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 


: new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 

(Sundays excepted) Ef Eeseset” Nie 10:00 a. m. merits, [ have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
Peru Accommodation (Sundays ex- come glossy, crack or scale off. I ean furrher affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
GIT isis civ cdonpeatncs dbesoesaes 5:00 p. m. | use. Of all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 


tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have opgeteeny. 
J. P. SLADE.’’ 


It will Last Ten Years. 


ra" Keep the can well corked. A gallon will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
if desired. Sample as a to paper sent by mail on oa. Send for circular of Biack- 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. {{ North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
WALTER SLAWSON, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


Great Reduction of Fare to Missis- 


sippi River Points. 


Qn and after April 1, the Chicago, Alton and 
St. Louis Line will make the price of tickets 
from Sts Louis to 


Quincy $5, round trip tickets $8. 
Hannibal $5, round irip tickets $8. 
Keokuk $5, round trip tickets $9. 


Burlington $6 80, round trip tickets $11. 

The Chicago, Alton and St. Louis Line is the 
short direct route to above points, aud there is 
no change of cars to Quincy. Ticket Office cor- 
ner Fourth and Pine Streets, under Planters’ 
House—and at Union Depot. 

8. H. Kniout, 

Ticket Agent. 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
‘ll North 8 venth street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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AND, THE 


Grand International Exhibition 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 

To the West belongs the suggestion of the celebration of the Centennial. Anniver- 
sary of American Independence as the time, and Philadelphia as the place, for the 
Grand Industrial Exhibition of 1876. 

The Exhihition is now an “accomplished fact,” and the-most magnificent display 
of the works of art that the “world has ever seen”—is now open for the inspection 
of the public. And we say thatthe public should go: First, because it gives evi- 
dence of ‘‘National feeling’”’—of a patriotic desire to aid by presence in celebrating 
the Nation’s birth. Secondly, because such a combination of the wonders of art and 
mechanical ingenuity may never be found together again, and personal interest 
should secure our attendance. 

Taking it for granted that you are going, the next question to be answered is 

How TO Go? 

As a large proportion of the visitors will be composed of representatives from the 
Far West—irom Kansas, Colorado, California and the Pacific Coast, as well as from 
Arkansas, Texas, Mexico and the South, and the Great Valleys of the Mississippi 
and Missouri, an examination of a map of the United States will show St. Louis to 
be on the direct line of travel, from the sections designated to Philadelphia, In fact, 
it represents the shortest route, and with facilities for transportation unequalled by 


a 
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situated upon the banks of the Great ‘Father of Waters,” at which point it is span- 


ned by one ‘of the greatest achievements ef modern engineering, a trip to the Cen- 
tennial would be incomplete without a visit to St. Louis. 

With the superior facilities offered by the several first-class lines of railway from 
the South and West, we claim that Centennial visitors will but add to their own pleas- 
ure and comfort by selecting this route, and in leaving St. Louis for the Centennial 
we take pleasure in calling their attention to 


THE VANDALIA LINE, 


and to its many well-known advantages as a Passenger Route. Its direction from 
St. Louis is almost due East, passing through the capitals of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Vandalia, the original capital of lllinois, from which it de- 
rives its name. A reference to any correct Railroad Guide will show that it is from 
Forty-five to One Hundred and Thirty miles shorter in distance than competing lines 
from St. Louis to Philadelphia and New York. It not only excels in directness, but 
in the number of important cities and towns through which it passes. he road is 
thoroughly and substantially built, and the passenger cars and general equipment of 
superior construction—combining every improvement that will add to the comfort 
or convenience of the traveler. To this route belongs the credit of inaugurating the 
system of through cars between the West and the East. It is the oNLY LINE running 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars from St. Louis to Columbus, Pittsburgh, the Centennial 
Grounds, Philadelphia and New York, without change. Passengers can secure their 


berths, sections or drawing rooms through to the Exposition Depot, without trans- 
fer, and thus avoid the difficulty and uncertainty of securing accommodations when 


any other point. Occupying the proud position of the Metropolis of the Great West, 
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Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company, whose 
lines penetrate every section of.the Union and 
directly connect all important points with Phil- 
adelphia, has made magnificent preparations 
for conveying, with safety and comfort, the 
millions of visitors to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. The location of the Exhibition rendered 
itimpossible for any other railway to directly 
reach the Exhibition buildings, and the manage- 
ment of this company has, ever since the site 
was designated, employed its gigantic equip- 
ment and unrivalled facilities to make the Exhi- 
bition a success, by providing the amplest ac- 
commodations at the minimum price for both 
exhibitors and visitors. 

The various routes of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company follow the geographical channels 
of continental inter-communieation, and unite 
most of tne larger cities on the southern shores 
of the great lakes, on the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers, and on the Atlantic harbors. The main 
road from New York to Philadelphia, while 
passing through the principal cities of New Jer- 
sey, does not deviate six miles from an air line, 
and this deflection is due to the interposition of 
navigable waters. These routes not only excel 
in directness, as well as in the number of im- 
portent cities and towns they connect, but they 








are confessedly superior in construction and 
equipment. Between Pittsburgh and New York, 
444 miles, the entire line is double track, laid 
with heavy steel rails, with joints connected be- 
tween ties by a process that gives the effect of 
continuous rail, on which there can be no un- 
pleasant jarring. All bridges on the line are of 
iron or stone. A large portion of this distance 
is provided with a third track, which enables 
freight trains to keep entirely out of the way of 
passenger travel, and permits the express trains 
to run their allotted distance without interrup- 
tion; and near Philadelphia and other impor- 
tant terminal points four tracks have for consid- 
erable distances been completed. 


The Block signal system, exclusively used on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad throughout its entire 
length, compels the engineer of a train to know 
whether the track is clear or not to the next sta- 
tion, be it one or ten miles; and every modern 
appliance for combining the highest speed with 
the most perfect safety has been adopted. 


Centennial visitors will find the Pennsylvania 
Road the only direct route from the West, East, 
and North, to the Centennial Exhibition, the 
rates as low as by any other route, the time made 
by it the quickest, and the accommodations for 





compelled to make changes en route. 





CENTENNIAL DEPOT.” PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ~ 


comfort, luxury and safety unequaled. Careful 
agents, on all trains, will arrange for the prompt 
and cheap delivery ef all baggage, and for fifty 
cents sell seats in a comfortable carriage to any 
point in Philadelphia. 


Aboveall, these visitors will be landed at the 
very doors of the Exposition, in the beautiful 
Centennial depot of the company, represented 
in the above cut. It stands opposite the open 
space separating the Main Exhibition Building 
from Machinery Mall, facing the principal en- 
trance gate and the Judges’ Pavilion, and in 
close proximity to several immense hotels and 
restaurants. It is 340 feet in length by 100 in 
width, two stories high, and surmounted by six 
towers. Indesign it is tasteful and ornamental, 
comparing favorably with the many beautiful 
structures erected for the purposes of the Exhi- 
bition. The first floor contains a general wait- 
ing room, 130 by 100 feet, a ladies’ waiting room 
81 by 100 feet, a baggage room 49 by 100 feet, a 
ticket office 30 by 40 feet, a package room 10 by 
30 feet, and a number of retiring rooms, all 
handsomely finished and provided with every 
convenience. 


The depot is reached by acircle of three tracks 
sweeping from the main roadway, four-fifths of 





a mile long, and the diameter of the cirele they 
describe is 600 feet. All trains enter this circle 
heading west, and depart from the depot head- 
ingeast. Three trains can be landing or receiv- 
ing passengers in front of the depot at the same 
time, the entire tracks being floored over, and, 
no matter in what direction the trains may come 
or go, they can be moved without confusion, de- 
laf, or danger. 

Since the opening of the Exhibition the im- 
mense travel over the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
been moved with a degree of promptness and 
comfort in the highest degree commendable. 
Not an accident of any kind has occurred, and 
no detention of sufficient consequence as to be 
even annoying has marked the movement of any 
of its trains. All promises made by the com- 
pany have been honorably and fairly kept, and 
it is sate to say that never im the history of the 
world were the facilities it is now offering to 
travel rivaled. A very large proportion of the 
completeness of the Centennial Exhibition is 
fairly due to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and much of its marked success must 
justly be attributod to this great highway of 
America, 








